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Says the Managing Editor: 
What Have You Missed? 


EFORE laying aside this issue, look 

through it again to see what you 
missed. Here are seven especially help. 
ful and timely articles :— 





1, CoOperative Tobacco Marketing ‘ 4 
2. Goed Reading Increases Happiness - 
3. Winter Care of Sheep Flock ............ 6 
4. Labor-Saving and Handy Farm Devices 
5. Codperative Leaders Meet 


nm 
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6. Handling the Tobacco Bed .......... 
7. Advertising Farm Products ......... 23 


THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPENIENCE © | 


Where to Find Other Subjects 
E FEEL that you will have missed 
something you wanted to read un- 

less you look up the following other 


subjects :— 
Labor-Saving Ideas and Devices: One Man 
Sawing Outfit, 12. Labor-Saving Devices 


That Have Helped Me, 12. Labor Saving in 
the Home, 12. Sugar Barrels for Hauling Acid 
Phosphate, 12. 

Crops: Things to Know About Carpet Grass, 
21. What Is a Bushel of Corn. 7 Don’t 
Expect Peanuts to Improve Land, 21. 

Poultry: Why Not Early Broilers, %. With 


Jointed—Axle Driven! pees a2 
An AVERY PLUS Feature —_ 
























































3 Young People: 20. Sixteen Rules for Health, 9 
B. F. Avery built into this business the ideal signed by Avery experts to do a perfect job 20. “I'm a Rube of the Rubes, a Hayseed of 
that “A thing worth doing at all is worth of planting in the crookedest rows. Todo this, the Hayseeds,” 20. Swing Stand, 2. 
doing well.”” The result is a big department many new features were developed—among ren See s 5 Bers ate, 
of designers and inventors whose chief busi- them a special pivoted frame, with the pivot : ce me ‘Stn teat tc Geena 14. tee 
ness is thinking. Avery Plus Features are at a point directly in front of the opener. Do You Say are ma, - 
the result. For example: This permits very sharp turns. In addition, Rude Rural Rhymes, 2%. 
the planting mechanism is driven direct from Still Others: Do Your Own Plumbing, 2 
Any short coupled planter can do a pass- the axle. All chains, gears and other friction Western Carolina Wide Awake, 24. 
able job of planting in hilly places where producing parts are eliminated. These are Fulnting Means Good Painting, 2. 
rows are short and irregular. But passable Avery Plus Features—improvements which Farm News, 29. 
does not satisfy Avery. Therefore you find in imsure faster, more accurate and more profit- Coming 
the Avery line the Terrace King Planter—a “ able planting for you men who farm under Next week, January 30, is our regu- 
double jointed, flexible planter especially de- these conditions. her ccen's Nendee far wiater eal 
° early spring. Our women readers 
Avery Plus Features Save You Time and Money who have enjoyed past woman's 
numbers know the delighiful things 
Any Avery implement costs what good quality is worth. These his sachin Hie tant: oneal 
Avery Plus Features—created by Avery designers, inventors and 
craftsmen—are extra dividends which your money earns when you Reading Increases Happiness 
5 invest in the name Avery. They save both time and money. That is Don’t miss the letters this week on 
, why an Avery P/us Implement is the cheapest implement any man ‘How Good Reading Increases Hap- 
AVERY} can own. See your local dealer and write us for any information. ace” These tricnde of ours tell 
i rat good books have meant to them 
aa B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (<stablished 1825) Louisville, Ky. at good . ha $e es 
as pleasure and recreation; in inspi- 
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| “I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


| SEE by the ads in this paper where 
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7S COS t / Help } goes on to say a lot 
Ad ° ore t ow t0 
Spring wheat. A thou- | “i be i a an 
His old Ford had a bad attack of rattles. _diffcrence it made in the performance of sand acres to seed. One | Tesh: shee 
It shook and vibrated like a loose win- thar Ford! “ ae ohh Cen ; I think heres 
coerine wish eteom. - His friends remarked about, the four year o vase tractor. smilie! on shad 
His and was out commission emoot ing of the motor and t . > 2} re}y 
when the Pioneer Engine Support ar- easy tiding of the car, with its absence One man. Twelve and a I sce by the ads 
tived ;buthe wasdeterminedtocurethe of ractles and vibration. After using it f half day s work. Crop well ; : ‘ge 
attack of rattles. Using only his right for three months, he declared that he i lanted d ti In tis paper wh 
i he fastened the support goutin’t pase with his Pioneer Engine ft pian , an on ime. p a man is ‘standin’ up 
in place in a half hour’s time. Whata Support three times its cost. i | “I am telling you this caay tke 0 quill 
(An a were tome Name on request. ) if because I do not believe the a stump all by hin- 
SECEDE COnD. can Pun Wea i! average farmer knows how self. and a litise 
Mafd by THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP., 102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. Fi 
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Yours, BILL CASPER. 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Livestock and Dairy Reminders for the Coming Month 


Lice and Worms 


ARASITES of all sorts seem to pick out the weak 

on which to prey. In late winter and early spring, 

when the cattle are poor and weak, is when lice 
seem to do their most damage. It is at this season, or 
when the calves are weakest, that stomach worms also 
finish their work of destruction. 


Lice and intestinal worms also get in their work on 
the pigs during the winter. Young cattle or pigs that 
are not doing well at this season of the vear should be 
carefully examined for lice and there is always reason 
to suspect worms also under such conditions. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, Wash 
ington, D. C., and most of our state experiment stations, 
have issued bulletins on these matters Which give full 
instructions for treatment. 

We pay for this information whether we get it or 
not, and we pay again if we don’t get it in losses on 
our livestock. 

Write the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for the following Farmers’ Bul- 
letins :— 

No. 909—Cattle Lice Eradication 

No. 1085—Hog Lice and Hog Mange 
Also for information for the prevention and treatment 
for stomach worms in calves and intestinal worms in 
swine. 


Better Feeding 


F COURSE, it should be the aim of everyone to 

winter the livestock as economically as practica- 

ble, but starving may not prove economical. Large 
numbers of animals die every year, during late winter 
and early spring, from a lack of feed. Often the deatlis 
are charged to exposure, parasites or disease, but in a 
large number of these cases the true cause is lack of 
feed, which so reduced the strength of the animals that 
they fell easy victims to worms, lice and disease. 

In some sections, certain kinds of livestock are ex- 
pected to make the best living they can on the range. 
In such cases if losses occur they are accepted as costs 
of wintering and regarded as an offset for costs of 
ieeds. But many animals, especially young ones, are 
half fed all-through the winter and still die in the late 
winter or early spring because of unsuitable or insufh 
cient feed during the late fall and winter. 

This is poor economy. Better dispose of the stock in 
the fall, or, having fed it during the winter, better add 









a little extra feed to pull it through until grass. With 
young animals the fault is more 

frequently of unsuitable feed 

than not enough. A little more Ee 


and better feed will in many 
cases prove the best economy. 


Winter Bedding 


HE problem of supplying 

sufficient and suitable bed- 

ding for the livestock in 
Winter is a troublesome one in the 
South. In many sections suffi- 
cient small grains are not pro- 
duced to furnish straws for bed- 
ding, and other materials must be 
Provided. When the cornstalks 
are shredded the difficulty is com- 
pletely solved and in a satisfac- 
tory manner, for the shredded 
Stover is an excellent absorbent 
In the absence of straws and 
shredded corn stover, then leaves, 
Pine straw, weeds, grass, or other 
Materials must be gathered for 


this special need and this takes a ras ee Pe Mec: eee ‘i 
THERE'S A PIECE OF MACHINERY FOR EVERY BIG JOB ON THE FARM 


time and labor which costs money. 
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But the importance of sufficient bedding to keep the 
stock dry and clean and to absorb the liquid manure is 
not recognized as a general rule. Young stock and 
dairy cows especially suffer when sufficient bedding is 
not supplied to keep them and their houses dry and 
clean. Moreover, one-half the fertilizer value of the 
droppings of livestock is in the urine, and when it is 
lost because of insufficient bedding, one of the most 
valuable by-products of livestock keeping is lost. It 
also saves feed to keep the animal well bedded and dry, 
clean and comfortable. 


Salt and Other Mineral Matter 


HEN the livestock are being fed on dry feeds, 

it becomes still more important that careful at- 

tention be given to make sure that they receive 
the minerals or ash so necessary to their development 
and proper performance of their work. The grains or 
concentrates, especially, are likely to be deficient in 
minerals. 

Salt should be kept before the animals all the time, 
and it is usually best to mix any other mineral matter 
needed with the salt and keep the mixture where the 
animals can take what they want 

It is true that when legume hays are used and there 
is considerable variety in the concentrates, that the ani- 
mals are likely to get all the mineral matter required, 
but this will not be the case with the heavily milking 
dairy cow and may not always be true with other ani- 
mals. This being true, we suggest that a suitable mix 
ture be kept before animals all the time. It costs little 
either in money or labor and therefore is cheap insur- 
ance that the stock will not suffer from a lack of min- 
eral matter. For the hogs and horses, salt and wood 
ashes or salt and acid phosphate in equal parts are 
usually sufficient. 

The dairy cow requires large quantities of calcium 
and probably one part of salt and two parts of hard- 
phosphate or air-slaked lime will 


wood ashes, acid 


be all that is required. 


Preparing the Mules for Spring Work 


N ANOTHER month the horses and mules wifl be 

hard at work preparing the land for this season’s 

crops. Every spring, many horses and mules are 
injured and some are killed by careless or unwise han- 
dling at the start of the spring work. 


Mules that have been working pretty regularly dur 
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ing the winter and have been well fed go into the spring 
work in good condition and stand up to the work well. 
But horses or mules that have done little or no work 
for two or three months and have gathered most of 
their feed from the fields or been wintered on short 
rations, and even well fed mules that have been idle 
for weeks are in no condition to go into hard work 
such as breaking the land. Their muscles are soft from 
lack of work, and the change to fiard work on soft 
ground with the increased feeding is more than they 
can stand. The consequences are indigestion and colic 
and other results of exhaustion, sore shoulders and 
general untitness to do satisfactory work. 


For at least two weeks before hard work is expected 
ot the work stock that has been idle during the winter, 
the feed and work should have been gradually increas- 
ed during that time. In other words, two weeks should 
be taken to bring the work stock up to full feed and 
work. That much preparation or “training” at least 
should be given if the animals are expected to stand 
up to hard work. 

Some may consider this a waste of time and feed, but 
it is nothing of the sort. In most cases, a mule that 
has been given two weeks of gradual increase in feed 
and work during the last half of February will do more 
work during March, April and May than the one that 
has been idle up until March 1 and is then taken up 
and put suddently into the hard work of the spring 
preparation of the land, without any period of seasoning, 


Protein in Winter Feeding 


[LK for the young and green grass for older 

animals are “natural” feeds for livestock. In 

winter, however, when these natural feeds are 
not so likely to be used and the animals are kept almost 
entirely on dry teeds—hays and grains—more care must 
be taken to insure the livestock getting sufficient of the 
right sort of proteins. It is not sufficient that the ani- 
mals get the right amount of protein. They must also 
get the right kinds. When the stock get legume hay 
and even one rich protein concentrate, they are pretty 
likely to be well served with protein, but in some cases 
it is safer and better to use two rich protein concen 
trates to supplement the home-grown feeds, especially 
with dairy cows, which are full fed. The importance 
of variety cannot well be overestimated and one of its 
useful features is that it increases the probability of 
the animal getting all the different feed elements re- 
quired. 

For hogs, tankage or fish meal and legume hay are 
likely to supply the needs when 
used as supplements, but gluten 
meal, linseed meal, peanut meal 
or soybeans may also be used to 
advantage in many cases, espe- 
cially when there is no green 
feed 

lor the dairy cow, cottonseed 
meal, gluten meal and _ linseed 
mea! are available, and at least 
two of them can usually be used 
especially when 
used in 


to advantage, 
legume hays are not 
abundance. 

It is much more important that 
attention be given to variety and 
balancing the winter 
than in summer when the live- 
stock get most of their feed from 
It is better for the 
animal and is economical 

Ss 8 
AKE use of these rough win- 
ter days to get the cleaning 
up done. When fair weather 
comes we will want to put all 
our time on preparing land. 


ration in 


the pastures, 
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Beset Within and Without, Co-operative 
Tobacco Marketing Will Yet Triumph 


IVE years ago this month the first state meetings 
designed to establish codperative marketing of 
Carolinas- Virginia tobacco were held in Lynchburg, 
Raleigh, and Florence S. C. The farmers present voted 
to make themselves “masters of their own industry.” 
In the months that followed The Progressive Farmer 
along with the foremost agricultural leaders of the 
three states labored in season and out of season to put 
the correct principles and ideals of codperative market- 
ing before our tobacco growers. Four years ago the 
organization of the resultant Tobacco Growers’ Codp- 
erative Association was formally effected, and now a 
campaign for a renewal sign-up is under way. 
It is a fitting time, therefore, to review briefly the 
record that has been made and consider what may be 
done to insure the continuance of the organization. 


I 


Even under the best conditions it would have 
hard enough to “put over” such a fundamental change 
in the marketing of a major farm crop. But conditions 
instead of being the best possible for such an inno- 
vation, have been just about the worst possible. One 
wnfavorable set of circumstances alone would have been 
enough to make the road difficult, but there have been 
three unfavorable sets of circumstances as follows: 

1. The powerful, well-organized, well-linanced oppo- 
sition of great warehousing and commercial interests 
at home, coupled with the enmity of certain powerful 
companies that buy tobacco. 

2. The natural suspiciousness and distrust which has 
been bred into the farmer by hard experience and fre- 
quent disillusionment. 

3. Serious mistakes, or what the farmer has thought 
in some cases to be worse than mistakes, on the part of 
efficials and others entrusted with leadership. 

Any one of these factors, we repeat, would have made 
it hard for the Tobacco Growers’ Codéperative Associ- 
ation; the existence of all three factors has presented 
almost insuperable difficulties. The warehouse interests 
and great tobacco-buying corporations, of course, had a 
powerful ally in the natural suspiciousness of the 
farmer, but even the interests opposing cooperative 
marketing could not have made such headway had it 
not been for mistakes on the part of the management. 
ff the association has been half-beaten to death, it is 
because it simply gave its enemies the weapons with 
which to attack it. And looked at in its proper light, 
this admission is a cause for hopefulness. It means that 
if cooperative tobacco marketing learns from its mis- 
takes and does not hereafter furnish its enemies with 
the weapons of attack, it can all the more confidently 
expect success. 

And it is our opinion that in order to insure the suc- 
cess of the new sign-up in North Carolina, South Caro- 
Ima and Virginia, there should be very definite declara- 
tions now by leaders and organization committees safe- 
guarding the organizations against a repetition of the 
costly mistakes of the past and guaranteeing that lead- 
ers and officials who have lost the confidence of the 
membership will not be continued in high position. 


II 


Unquestionably the most serious mistake, by all odds, 
which has been made by the association was that of 
redrying the members’ tobacco in plants owned by asso- 
ciation officials. It was this situation which led two or 
three North Carolina counties last spring to demand 
the ousting of Mr. Tucker C. Watkins, a director in the 
association who was also director of warehouses, one 
county asking for the retirement of both Mr. Watkins 
and Mr. R, R. Patterson. The feeling in these counties 
was that Mr. Watkins had taken a third interest in the 
Edmondson redrying plant at South Boston, had in- 
duced Mr: Patterson to take a third, and then had 
turned a large part of the redrying of the members’ 
tobacco to their own plant, charging rates which gave 
Messrs. Watkins and Patterson-enormous projits-at the 
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expense of association members. The report of the 
Federal Trade Commission finds that a number of 
minor officials also had redrying interests, and says of 
the Edmondson Tobacco Company, which got the lion’s 
share of the association’s business :— 


“The profits of the first year (1922) on redrying 
11,435,677 pounds of the association’s tobacco were 
sufficient actually to enable Messrs, Patterson and 
Watkins to acquire that year their two-thirds inter- 
est in this redrying plant without any investment of 
capital. The second year (1923), this concern redried 
23,955,247 pounds of this codperative’s tobacco, and 
out of the profits made thereon paid Patterson and 
Watkins $82,000 in cash, in addition to which each 
retained a one-third equity in the capital not with- 
drawn, which at the end of two years amounted to 
$88,955, all accumulated through profits. . . . The 
Edmondson Tobacco Company received from the 
association $1.75 per 100 pounds for redrying its 
1922 and 1923 crops. The average net cost to the 
Edmondson Tobacco Company for the two years 
was $1.05.” 

To sum up, the Federal Trade Commission finds that 
on the 1922 and 1923 crops, while the members of the 
Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative Association were paying 
Mr. R. R. Patterson $30,000 a year and Mr. T. C. 
Watkins $18,000 a year to look after the members’ in- 
terests, these men also made personal profits on redry- 


ing the*members’ tobacco as follows :— 
ee een 


1922 crop 1923 crop 
Tucker C. Watkins .. $16,981.50 $52,586.86 
R. R. Patterson .. +. .$16,981.49 $52,586.86 


There is no use pussyfooting about a situation like 
this. In our opinion, such action will never be excused 
by the tobacco farmers of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia—and ought not to be. Even if the 
plan of Messrs. Watkins and Patterson had been prop- 
erly put before the board of directors, they would not 
even then have been justified in charging the association 
$1.75 per 100 for work costing $1.05. It is all right to 
say that the Federal Trade Commission on the whole 
has made a biased and unfair report, and we think it 
has; we think it has gone unjustifiably far in excusing 
the big tobacco companies and the vicious tactics of 
warehouse interests. But “it is well to learn even from 
an enemy,” and no quantity of abuse of the Federal 
Trade Commission is going to explain or excuse the dis- 
tressing and depressing facts about redrying activities. 

It was bad enough for the association to be stabbed 
by its open enemies ; but in this case it has been stabbed 
in the house of its friends, and the case of the Ed- 
mondson Tobacco Company will hurt the codperative 
marketing of tobacco a thousand times more than all 
the warehousemen in Wilson or Danville could have 
done. If the friends of coéperative marketing refuse 
to recognize this plain fact and instead try to defend 
the action of these officials, they will only succeed in 
pulling a great and noble cause into the opprobrium 
with which the farmer regards the redrying episode. 

When rumors of this situation first came to our at- 
tention a year ago, we led a fight first before the execu- 
tive committee and then before the directors of the To- 
bacco Growers’ Codéperative Association to require these 
officials to disgorge all profits in excess of 8 per cent— 
or 10 per cent at most—and return all such excess profits 
to the association treasury for repayment to the mem- 
bership. The majority of the directors, it is only fair to 
say, we believe were in sympathy with our position and 
would probably have taken some strong action at that 
time had it not been for the attitude of Mr. Oliver J. 
Sands, chairman of the executive committee since its 
organization and general manager of the association 
until about a year ago. Mr. Sands defended this redry- 
ing policy and assured the directors that everything 
about it was all right, and not only resented our efforts 
to attack and correct this redrying policy but even tried 
to prevent us from getting the record of our attitude 
into the minutes of the meeting. We still believe if 
Messrs. Watkins and Patterson had assented to our 
plan, or if the directors had required it of them, it 
would have done more to restore confidence among the 
membership than anything else that could have been 
done. As we then pointed out, there is a vast difference 
between (1) what a redrying plant will charge for re- 
drying with no guarantee whatever of any material 
volume or quantity and (2) what a redrying plant will 
charge if it is reasonably assured that it will get 
10,000,000 or 20,000,000 pounds. It was this enormous 
volume which enabled Messrs. Watkins and Patterson 
to make $100,000 profits in a single year, in addition 
to their combined salaries aggregating $48,000 received 
tor supposedly protecting the farmer’s interests. 

We want to see the codperative marketing of tobacco 
in North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia made 
a great success. We want to see a renewal sign-up 
which will reach the 65 per cent which growers in 
various belts desire. And it is because we wish to see 
this result that we repeat that right now definite pro- 
vision should be made in the new marketing contracts 
which will permanently enforce and imsure the new 
policy wisely adopted by the Tobacco Growers’ Codp- 
erative Marketing Association directors last year— 
namely, that no director or official shall hereafter redry 
tobacco for the association. We are equally confident 
that the continued employment ef officials who have lost 
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The Progressive Farmep 


the confidence of the membership will seriously retard if 
not fatally endanger a sign-up which needs to be made 
as easy as it is humanly possible to make it. 


Ii 


The writer served for a time as public director of the 
Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Association, represent- 
ing the State of North Carolina, being appointed a year 
after the organization and general machinery was set 
up. It may be well now to restate the policies we advo- 
cated and worked for as set forth in The Progressive 
Farmer last springs:— 

1. Mak ing the whole association a real democracy, by 
providing for publicity and discussion of association policies 
by the membership, including referendum votes by the 
membership at times. 

2. Keeping the central organization im direct contact and 
understanding with the individual member by providing jor 
a direct and unbroken ladder of organization from bottom to 
top: (a) the lecal or community organizations meeting semi- 
monthly or oftener; (b) county meetings monthly; (c) dis 
trict meetings (including all counties in a director’s district) 
meeting quarterly, and (d) a general meeting of the entire 
association annually. 

3. Investigation of association affairs by authorities on 
codperative marketing—as, for example, agricultural exten. 
sion leaders, state marketing officials, heads of departments 
of agricultural economics in agricultural colleges, etc., with 
recommendations from such authorities as to how to make 
the organization of yet greater service to the farmers. 

4. Economy of administration—lower salaries and great- 
er economy in operating methods and expenses. 

5. Publicity of all salaries and expenses, (a) as a duty 
to the members, (b) as the most effective insurance of econ- 
omy, and (c) as the best protection against unjust propa- 
ganda. 

6. That no director of a cotperative marketing associa- 
tion (except possibly the president) should be also a salaried 
employee of-the organization he is elected to supervise and 
regulate on behalf of the membership, but should instead 
receive only the per diem prescribed as the payment for 
directors at the time of organization. 

7. That the directors newly chosen by the growers each 
year should have the right to pass on the list of offic 
and their salaries and not have their hands tied by prior 
action of the retiring board of directors. 

8 That no director or official shall be allowed more 
than 8 per cent profit (or certainly not more than 10 per 
cent) on any business supported by the patronage of the 
association; or better still, forbid directors or officials to 
engage in redrying tobacco or engaging in any other busi- 
Less supported by association patronage. 

9. Frequent meetings of a compact, trusted, capable ex- 
ecutive committee to handle details of association affairs, 
also to investigate facts and report findings pro and con, 
with accompanying recommendations to the full board about 
more important affairs, instead of having the time of the 
full board consumed either by miscellaneous details or by 
which the facts are not known 


sof 
1ais 


larger issues about 

10. A board of directors containing both “dirt farmers” 
and ful busi men—(a) courageous, intelligent, 
progressive plain farmers who know the farmer's viewpoint 
and feel every pinch that comes to him, and (b) successful 
business men who can supply expert commercial knowledge 
that plain farmers often lack. 

ll. That the offices of the association should be located 
at the center of the tobacco belt, as is Specifically required 
by the growers’ contract, rather than on the extreme north- 
ern edge of the belt. 

12. A modern budget system with knowledge and con- 
sideration of the entire list of salaries by the entire board 
of directors, each receiving a tentative budget ahead of 
time for study and retaining a copy for reflection; each 
officer or employee who is present at any meeting of direc: 
tors or executive committee to retire during any consid- 
eration of his own employment or salary so as to give 
full freedom of discussion and suggestion. 





We have no desire whatever to try to impose our 
views on the Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative Association. 
We labored with all our strength and at our own ex- 
pense to effect its organization. We have striven to 
serve it as best we could. The opinions we express are 
expressed only because we feel that they need to be 
uttered for the good of the cause. It is up to the to- 
bacco farmers to decide what they wish done. Our own 
belief is that the twelve points enumerated by us should 
now be taken care of for the ensuing contract period, 
either (1) in the new contract itself, or if that is not 
feasible, then (2) in a tentative draft of by-laws which 
the organization committee will recommend for adop- 
tion. We are playing into the hands of our enemies 1! 
we do not learn from our mistakes and get the in- 
creased support, increased loyalty, and increased sign 
up which will follow emphatic assurance that such mis- 
takes will not be repeated and that officials who bring 
the association into disrepute will not be kept in office. 

Of one thing we are sure. The final triumph of €0- 
Gperative marketing of tobacco is only a question OJ 
time. That codpcrative marketing is the soundest syS- 
tem for selling farm crops is now admitted by virtually 
all authoritics. Its practicability is no longer a matter 
of question. The farmer will naturally continue sus- 
picious but he will gradually learn what and whom he 
can trust and act on this knowledge. The warchouse 
men and supply merchants who are fighting cooper 
ative marketing may triumph for awhile, but sooner OF 
later they will have to surrender to the all-conquering, 
nation-wide, yes world-wide, movement, for codperative 
marketing of farm crops. Our codperative associations 
themseives, too, may delay the triumph of their ow 
cause for a time by making mistakes and refusing 10 
correct them, but sooner or later, too, they must recog: 
nize and repudiate such errors. 

Victory is somewhere ahead. The only question is 
to how fast we shall move toward it. 
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Good Reading Increases Happiness 


Our Readers Tell How It Has Helped Them and Their Families 


on “How We Have Found Increased Happiness 

Through Good Literature’; hence the prize letters 
cannot be announced until February, but we have al- 
ready read letters enough to know that we have one of 
the most valuable discussions The 
Progressive Farmer has printed 
recently. Sitting down by the fire 
side on Hilltop Farm last night 
and reading through a great sheaf 
of these letters from all four edi- 
tions of The Progressive Farmer 
we felt at the end as if we had 
had a personal visit from dozens 
of the most thoughtful and inter- 
esting men and women of otr 


I HAVE not yet had time to examine all the letters 





CLABENCE POS 
great “Progressive Farmer Family.” 


How Good Reading Helps Our 
Subscribers 


% OLLEGE training meant much to me, but the 
C reading I have done in leisure moments has been 

far more valuable,’ writes Mrs. E. W. Dabbs, 
Jr.; and the same opinion is expressed by others, as 
if reiterating the declaration of Thomas Carlyle, ‘The 
true university of these days is a collection of books.” 

“Brushing with good people and literature is the best 
way I have found for self-improvement,” says C. C. 
Conger, Jr. “You can’t always select the best people, 
but you can always select the best literature.” 

“It inspires me to something worth while when I 
read of what men and other women are doing to better 
their homes, children and communities,” says another 
reader. “First I enjoy religion, second my children, 
third my reading,” is how an Arkansas subscriber ex- 
presses it; while, “Reading helps me to re-create the 
past and make the dead seem as though they were liv- 
ing,” is the effective way in which another friend ex- 
presses the help given by good literature. In somewhat 
the same vein is this thought from another letter, 
“Many articles in magazines encourage common people 
beeause they stress the humble beginnings of great and 
successful men, thus proving to them, ‘We .too can 
make our lives sublime.’” 

Good literature also enables the humblest man to 
meet as an intellectual equal even the wealthy and pow- 
erful. As one subscriber puts it, “We have kept our- 
selves at least partly informed so that when we were 
in company with people well equipped in literature we 
could enter in or enjoy the conversation.” 

The fine thoughts obtained from good literature also 
crowd out less worthy thoughts, or as Mrs. H. M 
Cook puts it: “Thoughts derived from reading good 
literature will leave no room for evil thoughts in our 
minds.” Mrs. Cook also reminds us of Bacon's fine 
definition of books as “ships of thoughts voyaging 
through the sea of time and carrying their precious de- 
posit so safely from generation to generation.” 

“The average family never gets the literature needed. 
Most of us feel we can’t afford it, but can we afford 
to do without it?” is the observation of a Virginia 
reader; and when we consider that half the money 
which the average family spends for tobacco would 
give the same family the best books, magazines, and 
Papers, there is no reason for even the poorest family 
being without them. 


Let the Whole Family Read Together 


NE of the most gratifying facts brought out by 

this symposium was the extent to which farm 

husbands and wives, farm parents and children, 
share together the pleasures of reading at night. 

“Tt is a good idea to have some member of the family 
who reads well to read aloud, pausing occasionally to 
emphasize and discuss points of special interest,” as 
one farmer’s wife puts it. Or as Mr. E. M. Keith says: 

We always take a number of good magazines sufficient 
to furnish the whole family plenty of reading matter. 
Then we have one of those gasoline lamps like the one 
Clarence Poe has, ‘the sunshine of the night,’ which is 
4 Godsend to bookworms and weak eyes. After all the 
Stock are fed, we light the big lamp and all gather 
around the fire to read two or three hours these long 
Winter evenings, the happiest time of the year.” 


A farmer's wife reports a similar practice from her 
Viewpoint: “Long winter evenings after the kicdies 
have been put to bed we spend many happy hours by 
the fireside reading; sometimes each reads his own 
Paper or book, but usually we read to each other. 


Often I am behind with my mending or sewing, and 
my husband reads aloud while I work; and sometimes 
he has work to do, such as mending our shoes, repair- 
mg harness and bridles, making axe-handles, etc. I 


By CLARENCE POE 


then read aloud while he works, and oh, how the hours 
fly! It’s bedtime before either of us realizes it.’ 


Such a policy of reading aloud constitutes a rich 1m- 
heritance for the children. As one reader puts it: “I 
love and honor my dear mother today for reading to 
her children. I inherited a love for reading from her. 
Mothers, you don't know what you have missed if you 
don’t read aloud to your children.” 


From King County, Texas, comes an excellent sugges- 
tion that all our readers would do well to follow. This 
reader says it was one of her mother’s rules, “When 
you find a word that is new to you, get your dictionary 
ind find what it means.” For the: average person the 
value of reading will be almost doubled by such a plan. 


How Reading Has Helped Individual 
Subscribers 


NE great advantage of reading is that it is a pleas- 
QO ure which lasts throughout life; and if anything 

gives increased happiness as the years pass. As 
Mr. C. H. Carpenter, Easley, S. C., says :— 

“I have seen many birthdays. The duties, the 
joys, and the sorrows, too, that everyone experi- 
ences in rearing a family have been mine, and now 
again—the family scattered—I am alone. Each 
age in life had pleasures peculiarly its own; yet 
one source of happiness has always been present: 

I enjoyed reading.” ’ 


The experience of a Mississippi reader is given in 
these words: “Left an orphan at thirteen, | was com- 
pelled at that age to be self-sustaining and help support 
and educate younger brothers and sisters. There was 
no more schooling for me because I had to be a wage- 
earner. I believe I am in position to say good liter- 
ature has meant more to me than any other one thing.” 


“Looking back, I realize that the books from one 
Sunday school library made a great impression for 
good on my young life,” is the interesting testimony 
of a Virginia reader. : 


This unusual experience is related by one man :— 


“T descended from an ancestry which was a prey 
to pessimism; and for me to see the bright side of 
life was more than an ordinary task. Providentially, 

I secured a book, ‘Half-Hour Talks on Character- 

building, by Self-Made Men and Women. I was 

inspired and convinced that man was his own 
architect.” 

Another advantage of good literature is mentioned 
by Mr. H. K. Parker: “Our books have helped us get 
acquainted in a new neighborhood, as there were few 
books in the neighborhood and many people who liked 
to read. We gladly lent ours and we got quite a few 
books that we had not read from our new neighbors.” 
There is no passport to friendship more effective than 
a common love for good books. 


A Supreme Help in Training Boys and 
Girls 


‘WAM a teacher,” writes Mrs. L. L. J. “In my 
I eleven years’ experience I have witnessed some of 
the most pitiable objects of starved mentality. 
Children living en rural routes who could for a very 
small outlay have access to literature that would inspire 
them to be better men and women and cguse them to 
develop resources within themselves, are oral starved 


~ 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “AN OPEN FIRE” 


OMEONE has said that coal is the hoarded 
S sunshine of ages long ago when flourished the 
giant trees and plants from which the coal 
was made. Something of the same thought about } 
wood appears m these verses :— 


The logs with drama and with dreams are rife 

For all their golden summers and green springs 
Through leaf and root they sucked the forest’s life, 
Drank in its secret, deep, essential things. 


Its midwood moods, its mystic runes, 

Its breathing hushes stirred of fairy wing, 
Its August nights and April noons, 

The garnered tervors of forgotten Junes, 


Flare forth again and waste away 

And im the sap that leaps and sings 

We hear again the chant the cricket flings 

Across the hawthorn-scented dusks of May. 
—Breeder’s Gazette. 











mentally and in many instances morally because of a 
lack of foresight on the part of parents.” 


But to offset this gloomy picture we have report 


after report from farm parents who have had the 
foresight to provide good books, papers and maga 
zines for their children and have seen the gratifying 
results, As M. M. H. writes :— 


“Although in moderate circumstances, we de- 
cided that we could do nothing better for our chil- 
dren than to cultivate in them a taste for good lit- 
erature. I know the books, papers and magazines 
my boys and girls have read and heard discussed 
have had more to do with molding thetr characters 
and giving them lofty ideals than anything else in 
the world.” 

One farmer's wife gives this testimony: “We have 
found that good literature more than anything else has 
been the means of making our home happy and of our 
children and us having a better understanding of each 
other. We are hard-working farm folks and don't 
have much time to go anywhere or travel about any, 
but we can find as much pleasure and happiness, if not 
more, in some good book or magazine.” 


testimony comes from another 
A. Huffstetler :— 


Strikingly similar 
farmer's wife, Mrs, L. 
“Our happiest hours in our home have been spent 
around the reading table. The training of our chil- 
dren to love and protect God’s helpless creatures 
comes from the Nature Magazine read to them 
while too young to read themselves. Their clean 
lives were inspired by the example of others they 
read of in books and magazines. Their ‘playing 
fair’ with all they come in contact with, was copied 
from reading inspiring stories. The reading of 
religious literature in our home has influenced all 
to live a more devoted Christian life. The reading 
of books and magazines kept me cheerful when 
confined to my room for months with rheumatism.” 


“Good literature has helped to solve the ‘teen-age 
problem’ in our family,” is the very important experi- 
ence reported by another friend. “Our boy at this 
critical period finds so much pleasure and entertain- 
ment in a supply of good reading material that home 
is a much more inviting and attractive spot than it 
would otherwise be. He seems perfectly content to 
remain within its friendly walls. Our home must not 
lack an abundance of good literature, even if it necesst- 
tates his wearing patched trousers. A good character 
ts more to be desired than good clothing.” 


Many other fathers and mothers ought to learn a 
lesson from this experience. If a boy enters his teens 
without having learned to find recreation and happiness 
in good reading, he is far more likely to try to find 
diversion in unwholesome pleasures and dissipations 
At the same time, it must be remembered that not al! 
reading is good reading. “There is a family under my 
observation where the boys have all gone downhill, the 
cause being attributed to dime novels and unclean pic 
ture shows,” writes one subseriber. The remedy for 
this situation is to encourage the reading of really good 
literature by all the family, letting the parents thus 
silently cultivate and develop in the boy a taste for the 
best im reading, and a consequent distaste for what is 
unworthy. As one mother writes us: “Our boys have 
been taught from early life to read only that which 
helps and uplifts, and now we have high school boys 
whose reading we do not question, whose taste for the 
worth while information of life has been so cultivated 
that the reading of good literature is a habit. They 
are so electrified with enthusiasm over the good char- 
acters they meet in books, that they do not leave the 
fireside to mingle with boys of questionable character.” 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of Plantation Melodies 


T A RECENT article, H. L. Mencken, the famous 











literary critic, pays an enthusiastic tribute to the 

beauty of the old Southern plantation melodies. 
Says he: “The black unknown who wrote, ‘Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,’ ‘Deep River,’ and ‘Roll Jordan, Roll,’— 
for I suspect that one bard wrote all three—left a 
heritage to his country that few white men have ever 
surpassed. He was one of the greatest poets we have 
ever produced, and he came so near to being our great- 
est musician that I hesitate to look for a match for him. 
There should be a monument to him im the South.” 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


Scat kindnesses, small courtesies, small consid- 














erations, habitually practiced in our social inter 

course, give a greater charm to the character than 

the display of great talents and: accomplishments.— 
Kelly 
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Winter Care of the Sheep Flock 


Winter Management of the Sheep Flock 


HERE winter grazing crops are provided, the 

breeding flock can, under skillful management, 

be maintained through the winter months in a 
thrifty condition without the necessity of supplying 
expensive supplementary concentrated feed which must 
necessarily be fed to those flocks not 
having access to green winter fields. 
There is quite a general belief among 
amateur flock owners that the breed- 
ing flock should be supplied with a 
liberal grain ration during the sev 
eral months preceding lambing. li 
the flock of breeding ewes is young 
and is thrifty at the close of the 
breeding season and has ample green 
grazing available, it will not be of 
any material advantage to supply concentrated feeds of 
any kind. However, should the flock show indications 
of loss in weight or thriftiness, supplementary feeding 
should be begun about 30 days before lambing starts. 
One quarter of a pound of pea-size cottonseed cake per 
head daily may be fed with very satisfactory results 
when a sufficient amount of winter grazing is available. 
On the other hand, should there be an abundance of 
home-grown grain, such as corn or any of the grain 
sorghums or barley available, 
any one of these ground grains 





TAIT BUTLEB 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER 


are from 10 days to three weeks old. All males should 
be castrated at the time of docking. Some writers ad- 
vocate that the operation of docking and castrating 
should not be done at the same time; however, records 
kept at the Texas Station (see Texas Station Bulletin 
262) show that male lambs docked and castrated at the 
same time make as large a gain during a given period 
after docking, as do ewe lambs which have been docked. 
Lambs docked with the knife heal approximately one 
week sooner than those docked with the hot iron. The 
docking should be done early in the forenoon on a clear 
day. Should a lamb bleed too freely, tie a string around 
the dock, removing it aiter a period of three or four 
hours. The lambs should be placed in a clean, rather 
than a filthy lot after docking and castrating. 


oe se oe 
Care of Ewes at Lambing 


AMBING time will soon be on in many sections 
and if given proper attention, the ewes will be 
able to save a large percentage of the lambs. The 

tendency is to let them take care of themselves, which 
is poor management. 

The maintained throughout the solely 


ewe is vear 


lambs learn to eat such feed quickly, and it is surpris- 
ing how rapidly they will grow off or gain in weight, 
If such a mixture is not convenient, an excellent grain 
feed is shelled oats and cracked corn mixed, if fed twice 
a day after three weeks of age. 

Careful feeding of the ewes during the lambing sea- 
son is an item that should not be overlooked. Feed but 
little (if any) timothy or orchard grass hay. 
causes compaction and in many cases death of a valu- 
able ewe. First-class clover or alfalfa or other legume 
hay is the best kind. The grain feed should consist of 
oats and corn mixed, 


Such 


During cold weather, sheep often suffer for water 
They do not relish ice water. If well water is avail- 
able it should be given fresh from the well when it is 
of a warmer nature or temperature. Use enough bec- 
ding to keep the sheep clean. Free use of bedding also 
makes more manure. It should be the aim of every 
sheep raiser to get the lambs on the May or June mar- 
ket when prices are high. WM. H. HARRISON. 

me & & 
Coastal Plains Native Cattle and Sheep 
ANY evil things have been said of the 
sheep and “scrub” cattle of the Coastal Plains— 
clear from Eastern Virginia to Texas. A lot 
of well-bred beef cattle iresh 
‘from the north had to die be- 


“scruh” 





may be mixed ina proportion of 
nine parts of grain to one part 
of cottonseed meal and fed to 
the ewe flock in amounts vary- 
ing from one-half to one pound 
per head daily, depending upon 
the condition of the ewes 
Should there be a few aged or 
“broken mouth” ewes in_ the 
flock, it might perhaps be well 
to separate them from the main 
flock, in order that they can be 
supplied with a concentrated ra- 
tion which will strengthen them 
for lambing 

Sheltcr. — Shelter should be 
available to protect the Hock 
from cold rains, especially dur- 
ing the period of lambing. li 
sheds or shelter has not already 
been provided, those planning to 
build sheep shelters should se- 
lect a high, well drained point 
if possible. 


The period of gestation va- 
ries among the several breeds 
of sheep, but as a general rule 
it ranges between 145 to 154 
days. As lambing time ap- 
proaches the flock should be 








fore many a man’s enthusiasm 


could be adequately cooled: 
quite a few registered rams of 
typiest breed had to “peter 


out” in the pine woods before 
it was definitely learned that 
the Shropshire and Southdown 
sheep were by no means going 
to be the saviours of | the 
“sticks.” 

There is an adaptability to en- 
vironment in the Coastal Plains 
“scrub” that should teach 
thoughtful man something! 1 
we meet the Coastal Plains 
scrub half way, he will come 
half way and bring pretty much 
all of his merit, such as it is 
to the place where we had bet- 
ter lay down our bundle of 
theory in the form of the high- 
est bred meat animals. 

For example the native scrul 
ewe is an early breeder and a 
hardy animal when put up 
against the conditions that time 
and tide have hardly changed 
much where the scrub has t 
live: the carcass is next thing 
to nothing, and the wool isn't 








housed at night time during 

cold and stormy weather. Am- 

ple space should be available in 

the shed or barn (12 to 15 square feet per ewe). If the 

flock is crowded into too limited quarters, the newly 

born lambs might suffocate or be trampled upon. 
Lambing Time.—The lambing season is the shepherd's 

harvest time, and the owner or shepherd who truly 

loves his sheep will make it a point not to neglect the 

flock. Some assistance may have to be given to weak 

ewes at lambing time, but the amateur should not assist 

in the delivery of a lamb until he has become assured 

that his help is needed. 


The owner of a small flock, or his attendant, should 
visit the lambing ewes late at night and again early in 
the morning in order to avoid unnecessary of 


loss 


lambs. Should a newly born lamb be apparently life- 
less immediately after being dropped, the phlegm 
should be removed from its nose, the mouth should 


then be opened wide while the attendant blows into its 
mouth. This starts respiration and many valuable 
lambs have been saved by such practice. Ili the newly 
born lamb is unable to stand and suckle within an hour, 
he should be assisted in getting his first meal. 

It is a mistake to feed the newly lambed ewe on a 
heavy grain ration immediately after lambing. Too 
much grain is likely to cause a caked udder. Supply 
plenty of good hay and water during the first few days 
after which time the ewes may be gradually worked 
onto a grain ration again. 

Feeding Lambs.— Those flockmasters engaged in 
early lamb production are anxious to get the maximum 
growth on their lambs so as to have them ready for 
an early market. These lambs, at the age of 10 days 
to two weeks, should be given access to a “creep,” 
which is a small pen to which the ewes cannot gain 
admittance. A combination of four parts of ground 
corn, four parts ground oats, and two parts of wheat 
bran constitute a satisfactory mixture for young lambs. 

Docking.—All lambs should be docked when they 


A SCENE ON AN EXPERIMENTAL FARM IN CANADA 


for the purpose of producing a lamb and a fleece of 
wool. If she succeeds in producing and saving a lamb, 
she has made good. If she loses the lamb, then there 
is little chance to realize a profit from her for the 
So it is for this reason that I find it very 
my ewes 


year’s keep. 
important to spend considerable time with 
during lambing season if the most profitable results 
are to be obtained. 

To begin with the ewes need a good amount of exer- 
cise daily. Do not keep them shut up or housed where 
they will become overheated in warm spells and be de- 
prived of necessary exercise. In bad weather, I tind 
it is decidedly* best to confine those that are likely to 
lamb, as they usually take such weather for this busi- 
ness, which often means the loss of several fine lambs 
during the season, which could have been saved easily 
by simply using just a little better judgment and care. 
All should have a house or shed. 


Some sheep raisers make a practice of scattering 
their feed on the frozen ground in the barn lot, which 
is a very good idea, as it makes them take some exercise. 
Especially is this a good plan if the ewes show a ten- 
dency to remain under shelter too closely. 

During the cold disagreeable spells, it is well to see 
after the ewes several times a day during the lambing 
season, as often a lamb’s life can be saved if it is 
rubbed dry before it is chilled. Their quarters should 
be visited late at night before retiring and very early 
in the morning. It is the faithful one who looks care- 
fully aiter his flock who succeeds or gets most profit 
out of sheep. At least, this is my experience. 

When lambs are about two weeks old, they will begin 
to nibble at hay and grain. As soon as this time ar- 
rives, a creep should be built so that the young ani- 
mals can get to a trough and not be molested by the 
ewes, and a small amount of. bran, crushed oats, fine 
hominy, and a mixture of all three given them.’ The 


much, that must be granted 

The Shropshire ewe is a late 
breeder or a non-breeder under 
the same hard conditions—and in health there she is 
inclined to be “puny”: but the Shropshire will put on 
more wool and more meat. If this grading up process 
is carried to an extreme, the hardiness and the early 
breeding character of the scrub succumbs—and vou 
have instead a high-grade Shropshire that lacks viger 
and that breeds late or not at all. 


For this reason, why not stop at the right place— 
where you get the greatest amount of merit from both 
without going to extremes? Or, why not use instead 
a ram like the Hampshire or the Dorset that has not 
quite as ideal a mutton form as the Shropshire—but 
which can get farther on his own four legs and will 
breed uniformly earlier under Coastal Plains conditions 
than the Shropshire? 

In form and size and color and temperament, there 
is no improved breed of cattle that so closely resem- 
bles the “piney woods scrub” as the Jersey —and t 
her credit, it can be said that no dairy animal has 
“horned in” and got farther down into Coastal Plains 
Dixie and stayed there than the Jersey! 


In selecting the “best breed of sheep” for the Coastal 
Plains region, it becomes not a matter of buying the 
“purtiest’’ animal one can find—but rather it is the 
part of greatest wisdom to get the animal that mcre 
nearly approaches the native ‘“‘scrub” in the wearing 
qualities a sheep must have, but at the same time has as 
much of merit in meat and wool to offer the scrub 4s 
the purebred himself must expect of the scrub in vigor 
and early breeding characteristics, if the offspring ‘s 
to get anywhere at all with the wool our “fullblood” 
boasts and the meat he shows on his carcass. 

G. P. WILLIAMS 


we & & 


Y Someses; is a good opportunity in many sections of the 
South for growing lambs for the very early market. 
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‘Tam Sold on Power Farming 


— Says A. E. GRIFFIN of Texas 


“I have been a Fordson owner and Fordson 

farmer for the past four years,” says A. E. Griffin 
of ’ 

Fordson Lubbock, Texas 


$495 “It would be difficult for me to continue farming 
sas cagtiiuaae without the use of the Fordson. Likewise, it 
would be difficult for me to farm without the 
use of the Ford Truck and the Ford Car. These 
TouringCar three Ford products are beyond a doubt the most 
$290 valuable assets a farmer could have and I would 

not do without them. 


Express Body-Closed Cab 


Coupe 
$520 “I do not hesitate to say that I am thoroughly 


iia aaaneodis sold on power farming. The tractor does not get 
tired and hungry. It is possible for me to work 
it 24 hours a day, if desired.” 








Spring work is just ahead. Fordson tractors, 
like Ford Trucks and Ford Cars may be pur- 
chased on terms that allow every responsible 
farmer to take advantage of this better way 
to farm. See the nearest Ford Dealer pamy’. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Fora 


+ TRUCKS + TRACTORS 











Thie picture wae drawn from a photograph of 
A. E. Griffin of Lubbock, Texas, and the Ford 
*quipment he saye he would not farm without. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Labor- Saving and Handy Farm Devices 


Mail Box Arm 





SAM JOHNSON 
R.N@ 1 








MATERIAL — Wag: n tire or bar iron. 
Length, 18 inches or more depend 
ing on location. 

Bend iron as indicated and drill holes 
for pins and box. Return bend makes 
arm: self supporting and will not sag. 
and incline to road 


Set post securely 


just enough for weight of box to keep 
it in position for carriers. Band th 
post so it will not suncrack. 

Road graders will not tear this box 
down and it will always be easily acces- 


sible to both carrier and patron. 


Paint the post and box white—your 
name in black letters not 
inch high and the flag red, and you will 
have a box exactly to government 
fications and a delight 


less than one 


speci 
to your carrier. 
betterment oi the 


GLOVER 


Submitted for the 
service. P. U 
Obion County, Tenn 


Wooden Needle 


OMETIME ago it was necessary for 
me to sack quite a bit of farm pro- 
duce. The worst difficulty encountered 
was that of sewing the sacks. They had 
to be filled too full to permit one to tie 


LARGE, WOODEN NEEDLE 
FOR SEWING SACKS 





them as is usually and for this 
reason it was necessary to sew them. I 
first tried to sew them with the largest 
sewing needle obtainable at that time, 
but the eye of the needle was too small 
to permit me to use thread or twine of 
the proper size, and, too, it was very 
tiresome work to use the needle as it was 
too small for doing heavy work. 


done, 


difficulty I devised 
large, wooden needle 
shown in the accompanying sketch. It 
was made of seasoned, hickory timber. 
The eye was formed by first drilling a 
hole with a small drill. Then it was 
slightly enlarged with a small pocket 
knife. This needle permitted me to use 
twine of the proper size, and it was not 
tiresome to use as was the common sew- 
ing needle. (This needle will be found 
helpful when it is necessary to patch sacks 
or sew any heavy material.) I, for these 
reasons, recommend it to others. 

R. KENNEDY. 


Miss. 


To overcome this 


and made the 


Attala C 


County, 


Homemade Bit Brace 

NE ingenious farmer found that he 

needed a bit brace and he devised the 
simple but serviceable one shown in the 
accompanying drawing. 

One end of a discarded rifle barrel 
was shaped to accommodate the shank 
of square-shank bits heating it and 
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driving a square, tapering punch into the 
bore. It was then heated and bent to 
the shape shown. 

The drawing shows clearly how the 
head was made and attached to the 
Sweep. 

This brace can be made to fill individ- 
ual requirements, and it may be neces- 


sary to make considerable changes in 
order to use the material available. " 
Tf round-shank bits are to be used with 
such a brace, a hole, as large as the 
shanks, must be drilled instead of using 
a punch, and a setscrew must also be 
provided. B. 


A Labor-Saving Well 
Ac AT labor-saver is this well, 3 x 
3, 45 feet deep, with two buckets, one 


rope and windlass and two pulleys. Have 

















your windlass 3 feet long and your rope 
around it twice and while one bucket goes 
up the other comes down. 

T. J. KEMP 


Leake County, Miss. 


Repairing a Pump 


Tat pump on my gas engine, aiter con- 
siderable use, quit pumping enough 
fuel to the mixer or carburetor to run 
the engine. This caused me to have to 
keep an extra hand 
to help the pump 
along while the en- 
gine was running. 

A careful search 
revealed the fact that 





the cam wheel had 
worn the groove in 
the pump handle slightly deeper, and 


course, caused the plunger rod 
far downward as it did at 


this, of 
to not go as 
the beginning. 

To remedy this trouble, 1 placed a 
small wooden block in the groove, as 
illustrated by the accompanying drawing. 
Iron would wear the cam wheel much 
more than wood; I therefore used wood. 
The block caused the plunger rod .to be 
pushed deeper and this caused the pump 
to pump more fuel to the mixer. After 
doing as stated above, I no longer needed 
an extra hand to help the pump. 

J. R. KENNEDY. 


Attala County, Miss. 


Improving a Worn a 





NE 


iarmer’s claw hammer became 

worn round and slick at its face and 
caused him considerable trouble by slip- 
ping and sliding, often causing him to 
bend a nail while driving it or to bruise 
a finger when the lick was not directed 
exactly over the nail head. 


To overcome this difficulty he filed 
some grooves in the face of his ham- 
mer, as shown in the sketch herewith, 
and thus roughened it, and eliminated the 


‘slipping and sliding caused by the round 


and slick surface. 
The hammer was secured in a vise, with 


the face upward; and the grooves cut 
with a small three-cornered file. 


B. K. 
e . 

Effective Wire Stretcher 
O MAKE tthis stretcher, procure a 
piece of wood about three inches in 
diameter, three feet long, with forking 
branches as illustrated. Nail a cross- 
piece two feet long 
— 4 to the forks and cut 
a slit about four 
inches long into the 

lower end. 

To use the stretch- 


er, put the wire in 
the upper end of the 


slit and start wind- 
ing it up. Brace the 
end oi the stretcher against the post on 
the wire side and turn until the wire is 


taut. This is a one-man stretcher as it 
can be easily held under the left arm, the 
staple held in the left hand and driven in 
hammer in the right hand. 
HERBERT C. KLATT. 


County. Texas 


with a 


Hamilton 


Safety First for the Step- 
Ladder 


1? PREVENT his step-ladder 

spreading at the bottom and causing 
him to fall and probably be badly injured, 
one workman les 


from 


or sides of 


chained the legs 
his ladder together as 
shown in the accom- 
panying sketch. The 
chain is secured to the 
sides of the 
means of 


legs or 
ladder by 
screw-eyes. 

To make this safety 
device adjustable, it 
is necessary to secure 
a snap to one of the 
screw-eyes; the ladder 
can then be opened 
wider or closed, whichever is desired, by 
placing the snap in different links of the 
chain. 

This device makes the ladder practi- 
cally safe, and at the same time it is not 
expensive, if you will only compare safe- 
ty and danger. 

BUNYAN KENNEDY. 

Attala County, Miss 


Handy Shop Bolt Rack 


A BAce for keeping bolts, washers, 
nuts, nails, etc., in arm’s reach and 
to keep the various sizes separated is 
shown in the illustration herewith. 





Tho mangers 
ip pooition. 
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Pipe ereee mamber 
————. iste in pees tion 
ees Gates 


A couple of roller barn door hangers 
run on a track built over the work bench 
as shown. To the lower side of each 
hanger is riveted the battened end of a 
¥%4-inch iron rod which has been threaded 
over the greater part of its length as 
shown. At intervals of 8 or 10 inches 
apart on these rods is fastened a disk 
taken from an old harrow with its con- 
cave side upward as shown, the number of 
disks to be used on each rod. determined 
by the builder and his needs. These disks 











are made fast by placing a large washer 
on the rod on either side of each disk 
also a nut on the exterior of the wash 
ers jamming the nuts tightly against th 
washers. A cross member for the fram- 
ing of 34-inch piping 4 feet long hold: 
the perpendicular rods of iron uprigh: 
and prevents turning over of the door 
hangers. Each rod passes throu 
union attached-to either end of 
as shown. 





te 





On these disks may be placed bolts, 
etc., of different sizes and styles in handy 
reach and the racks may be run to ar 
position in the shop or barn. The tools, 


such as auger, hammer, bits, chisels, 
drills, etc., may be laid in easy reach « 
the disks and the device saves much tim 


desired tool or material 
L. M. JORDAN. 


Monroe County, Ala. 


Carrying a Ladder any 


looking for the 


HE illustration shows an ei way t 
move a heavy ladder from place t 
place. Bolt the wheels to the botto 
of the ladder f: 

enough rom tl 
end so that the 
will not touch the 
ground when th: 

ladder is in use. 








Repairmg Harrows 
EPAIRING a Peg-Tooth 


Re-sharpen worn teeth, and replac 
lost ones. Straighten all bent parts and 
repair or replace all broken parts. Thor- 
oughly clean, adjust to uniform depth, 
tighten all connections and paint 
Disk Harrow.—Take to 


Harrow.-- 


Repairing a 


pieces and thoroughly clean every part 
with old rags and kerosene. Sharpen 
the disks on regular sharpener or on 


broken and 
bent 


emery. Replace all badly 
worn parts. Straighten all parts. 
Be sure to clean all bearings by washing 
with kerosene and replace if worn. Put 
together and see to it that all bolts are 
tight and that all braces are straight and 
rigid. Paint wooden parts and apply 
good axle grease to iron parts. 


A Roller and Marker 








ROLLER 


ised in compressing the 
the ridges. It also marks the dis- 
tances to plant, by means of the cleats 
running lengthwise. 


A Magazine Rack 


N° HOME is complete without a 


Magazine rack and it is so simple 
any one can make it in a short while. 
The materials needed are :— 
Four upright pieces, 1 in. x 2 in. x % in. 
Four shelves, 44 in. x 14 in. x 18 in. 
One piece, 3% in. x 1% in. x 84 i 


Place upright pieces side by side with 
ends even and measure up two inches 
for bottom shelf, then allow 1034 inches 
between the other shelves. 

Set bottom and top shelves on end, 
take upright-piece l-inch by 2-inch by 
36-inches, fit marks to top and bottom 
shelves at side corner, and nail with eight- 
penny finishing nails. Keep edges ever. 
Slip in other shelves to marks and nail. 
Nail another upright piece at the other 
side corner of shelves, turn over and nail 


the remaining two upright pieces to 
other side. 
When shelves are securely fastened 


take strip 34-inch by 1%-inch by &- 
inches and cut to fit the ends of shelves. 
Allow upper surface of strips to extend 
one-fourth inch above shelf and_ nail 
with four penny finishing nails. 

Apply stain according to directions on 
can and when. dry. your magazine rack 
is ready for use. 























Great fleets of specially constructed steamers are out 
in all weather, endangering life and craft, fishing for 
ie ROYSTER’S FERTILIZERS. This is but one instance 
of the immensity of the organization which is neces- 
sary to manufacture ROYSTER goods. There is more 
: to the manufacture of fertilizer than the mere mixing 


i of ingredients. 
: F. S. ROYSTER 


Be Sure You Get 
the Genuine 
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Charles William Stores 


New York City ™ 














The Watchword of 
Careful Buyers 


fb tl means buying wisely the 
things you need. It means buying 
merchandise of dependable quality at 
a price that saves you money. There 
is a feeling of lasting satisfaction in 
such transactions. Buying from this 
new catalog offers you many such 
opportunities. 


You and your family can be well 
dressed in clothes of the latest styles 
with Fifth Avenue’s stamp of approval. 
You can make your home beautiful 
inside with really good furniture, rugs, 
carpets, curtains and draperies, and 
outside with dependable paint and 
roofing. You can equip your kitchen 
with every modern improvement; your 
workshop or garage can be fitted with 
every tool you need; your automobile 
can be equipped with every sort of 
accessory. 


All these and many other things you can 
buy from this new catalog and all at a saving 
in money. 

Satisfaction is guaranteed when you buy 
from The Charles William Stores. If the things 
you buy fail to please you in every way we 
will return your money and _ transportation 
charges both ways. 


Ask our customers—there are many in your 
community. 


Clip and mail the coupon below and a 
catalog will be sent you at once FREE and 
postpaid. Write TODAY. 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
New York City 
aA 


Mail the 





Many of our orders are 
shipped the same day § 
they ave received —— 3 
F 8-HOUR- SERVICE! 


cand practically ali of 
the balance ont. 
gyre | —— 
24-HOUR-SERVICE : 


ZIP 


Easy 
Profitable—Quick 
to buy by mail 
In the new catalog for 
Springand Summer you 
will find outer and inner 
clothing for all the family 
—Drv Goods, Rugs, 
Jeweiry, Furniture, 
Auto Supplies, Sporting 
‘zoods, Radio Supplies, 
Paints, Hardware, 
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\ Stoves, Furnaces, Farm- SN C 
ing Tools—and in fact THE 
everything you need for ( oup on CHARLES WILLIAM 
yourself, your family, STORES, Inc. 






963 Stores Building, New York City 


 ToDAY 
Please send me FREE a copy of your new 


« catalog for Spring and Summer. 


your workshop or your 
farm. 









Town and Strate ....... 


It is Easy to Buy by Mail and Save Money 
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HE Fourth National Codperative 
Marketing Conference held in Wash- 
ton City last week brought together 
| delegates from all over America. These 
} men and came not to listen to 
| enthusiastic evangelism as to the glories 
of cooperative marketing—that day is 
past—but to wrestle with the severely 
practical problems now involved in the 
management and growth of :odperative 
agencies, 

How shall codperatives be conducted 
so as to win and hold the loyalty of 
members? Can we develop through bet- 
ter use of private banking agencies and 
of the intermediate credit bank a system 
of production credit that will deliver the 
farmer from the bondage of time prices 
and protect him while he waits on the 
orderly sale of his crops through codp- 
eratives? How can the farmer and co- 
Operative associations alike be rescued 
from the severe depression in prices re- 
sulting from temporary surpluses of 
farm crops? How can disgruntled mem- 
bers of coOperatives be given some free- 
dom of withdrawal without endangering 
the stability of the codperatives or open- 
ing up the way for dangerous campaigns 
among the membership by enemies of 
coéperative marketing? 

The Problem of Farm Surpluses 
HE problem of farm surpluses as dis- 
cussed in a recent issue of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer by Henry A. Wallace, 
was the livest subject for debate from 
start to finish. Judge R. W. Bingham 
and Mr. Aaron Sapiro took the position 
that co6perative associations alone could 
do all that could wisely be done about 
farm surpluses and that no further leg- 
islation was necessary. Ex-Governor 
Frank O. Lowden, however, equally 
prominent as a nationally known cham- 
pion and defender of codperative mar- 
keting, took a different view. If all 
farmers were members of codperatives 
the problem would be solved, he declar- 
ed, but since they are not, the orderly 
marketing practiced by cooperatives 
raises prices for non-members as well 
as members and may leave a codperative 
with a surplus to carry at its own risk. 
Some plan must be evolved, he declared, 
for delivering codperative marketing 
from this menace of the surplus and for 
making non-members pay for their share 
of the benefits they receive from the 
gradual and orderly selling of surpluses 
by cooperatives. 

Everybody admits that many absurdly 
impracticable plans for dealing with the 
problem of farm surpluses have been 
proposed but we have faith that some 
very definite improvement over present 
conditions will yet be evolved by joint 
action of the codperatives and the gov- 
ernment. 


The Problem of Withdrawz:'s 


HILE not on the regular program 

we found that one of the live ques- 
tions discussed by members of the con- 
ference as they met privately was that 
of the wisdom of permitting dissatisfied 
members to withdraw from a codperative 
before the full expiration of their con- 
tracts. Such a privilege of withdrawal, 
it is believed, would materially increase 
the membership of codperatives; many 
now unwilling to sign up for five years 
or longer would be willing to do so if 
they felt that they could withdraw in 





women 





case of serious dissatisfaction with man- 
agement o1 policies. Furthermore such 
effectual protests might often wake up the 


management to the need for re ns, 
On the other hand, the association cach 
year must know about what to coun: on 
in the matter of deliveries and should 


have an opportunity to explain matters 
fully to any dissatisfied member and if 
possible win him back to loyalty, and no 
withdrawal should be allowed except af- 
ter very mature deliberation. In this sit- 
uation one proposal much discussed was 
that of saying that a member may with- 
draw if he gives notice and then deliy- 
ers one more year’s crops before the 
withdrawal takes effect, his withdrawal 
being meanwhile reported to group or 
neighborhood leaders of the codperative 
who should hear his grievances and try 
to help the association adjust them, but 
if after a year’s notice he still wished 
to withdraw, give him that privilege. 


The Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative 
Marketing Association 


MONG delegates from North Caro- 
lina and Virginia present perhaps 
the chief topic of discusssion was the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission 
on the Tobacco Growers’ Codperative 
Association, especially the exposure of 
the redrying activities of Messrs. Wat- 
kins and Patterson as discussed in our 
editorial on page 4. The report in 
Washington was that Mr. Sapiro would 
recommend that suits be instituted to 
compel these men to disgorge their prof- 
its and restore them to the membership as 
the writer tried to have done last winter. 
It also seems now to be admitted that 
the minutes of the executive committee 
approving this redrying plan were never 
read to the full board of directors and 
that most other directors like the writer 
were in ignorance of the arrangement un- 
til about a year ago when we began our 
fight against it. Mr. Watkins himself, 
we are informed by President Norwood, 
was one member of the executive com- 
mittee approving his own plan. Mr. 
Sands was chairman of the committee 
while the late Joseph M. Hurt of Vir- 
ginia and Mr. J. A. Brown of North 
Carolina seem to have been alone in 
their opposition to the plan. 

It is unnecessary to declare our belief 
that no members of the executive com- 
mittee realized what enormous profits 
Messrs. Watkins and Patterson were 
making on redrying the members’ to- 
bacco, but the situation illustrates the 
danger of having as chief officers and 
executive committeemen busy bankers 
engaged in their own private affairs who 
have not the time to investigate condi- 
tions adequately and who were so badly 
misled that they even convinced the in- 
vestigating committee last spring that 
Messrs. Watkins and Patterson had done 
nothing hurtful to the association. This 
feature of the investigating committee’s 
report as we told its members later was 
the only one about which we felt they 
had~signally failed to probe deeply 
enough, but in view of that report there 
seemed nothing we could do and we drop- 
ped our agitation. But now some les- 
sons have been learned and we hope the 
Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Associa- 
tion will profit by its experiences, thor- 
oughly purge itself, and go forward to 
greater things. 














—Courtesy Virginia Dept. of Agr. 


The Progréssive: Former.” 


Co-operative Leaders Meet 


Live Problems Discussed at Washington Meeting 
By CLARENCE POE 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


The Use of Power 


HE search for and use of power are 
the chief ambitions of men. 














No sooner does man find a new source 
of power than he proceeds to load it down 
with added burdens. 

The conveniences 
demanded by mod- 
ern railway passen- 
gers have loaded the 
great mogul engines 
until they can barely 
take a little grade. 
Present day trains 
carry every conveni- 

DR. HOLLAND ence of the luxurious 

home. If some one 

learns to explode atoms and multiply 10 

times the drawing power of motors it 

will not be long till the increased power 
will be overloaded again. 

All life, today, is carrying a terrific 
overload. Suicides are the results of 
broken down or stalled personal motives. 

Our bodies feel the strain of pulling 
unnecessary loads. Heart disease is the 
medical name for an overburdened 
heart. The thousands of men and women 
dropping down in middle life are so 
many warnings to lighten our burdens, 





Our brains are in a whirl of pleasant 
excitements amid the increasing volumes 
of knowledge. So many facts are being 
added to life that the question, “What 
is Truth?” is more and’ more perplexing. 
The future man will have to develop 
greater brain power, or break under the 
added strain of theorctical baggage. 

Our moral natures seem at times in- 
adequate for the demands put upon them. 
Our fathers had Right and Wrong— 
black and white—in conduct to determine. 
We have a multitude of greys, in which 
good and bad are blended till the wisest 
man hestitates what to choose. Greater 
motive power is needed today, or the 
economic loads of civilization will make 
of the sons and daughters of steadfast 
Christians, a pack of crafty pagans. 

Moral instruction has a thousand the- 
ories of right and wrong, We carry the 
theories of it in our heads, but the pas- 
sion to do right is out of our hearts. 

Civilization is staggering, like a dazed 
man, on the highways of the world, and 
we need moral courage to “bank in’ 
the purposes of the will. 

A quarter of a thousand of differing 
creeds in America is what we have to 
offer to a sinful generation that is trying 
to find spiritual freedom. Perhaps, at 
bottom, we all mean the same things, but 
the bickering and arguments by which 
we attempt to bolster up an inherited 
idea, are often at variance with the 
power ot God’s Spirit which works by 
love, 

Everything material and _ intellectual 
which lifts us above mere animals, waits 
on spiritual power. President Coolidge, 
Secretary Hoover, and other great seers 
are saying that to us every day. 

God is Spirit. In God we are also 
Spirit. Where God dwells in a heart 
there is purity. Where men are pure 
they have power enough to pull, without 
breaking down, the tremendous burdens 
of modern life. 

The Bible is the best book on earth 
because it is a book of man’s search for 
spiritual power, and the tale of how he 
may attain it. When we come to our 
Bibles, not to find arguments to prove 
our fellows wrong, but to find the God 
in whom dwelleth all power, we will 
Write a new chapter in the moral ad- 
vance of the race 

2 Ss - 


Bible Questions and Answers 
wero. saved his life by betraying his 


city r 


2. Who used a nail for a weapon, who 
an ox-goad, who a jawbone, and who a 
Piece of millstone? 

Where to Find Answers to Above Questions 


1 Judg. 1:24, 25, 15:15, 9:53. 
2. Judg. 4:21, 3:31, 






































When Our Ance 


of Brush— 


Very Little Profit 
Taken From the 


Just take a look around your 
neighborhood and notice care- 
fully the progress that has been 
made possible largely through the 
help of good farm equipment. 
Conditions are not ideal, of 
course, but everybody is making 
a living and enjoying life to an 
extent undreamed of not so many 
years ago. 


Yes, things are better, and the 
McCormick-Deering dealer sells 
the tools that will carry progress 
still further. For instance, there is 
the Dunham Culti-Packer and the 
McCormick-Deering line of disk 
harrows {both horse-drawn and 








“Good Equipment Makes 
a Good Farmer Better’ 


Harrowed with a Pile 
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Was McCORMICK-DEERING 
Soil Tractor Disk Harrow 













tractor types}, spring-tooth har- 
rows, field cultivators,rotary hoes, 
and peg-tooth harrows. Each one 
of these tools meets a special till- 
age need. Each one is of old-relia- 
ble McCormick-Deering quality. 


If you are anxious to increase 
your farm earning power make it 
a point to see these tools. You'll 
be surprised at the improvements 
made since you purchased your 
old equipment. 


To Fill All Your Tillage Tool Needs See 
the McCormick-Deering Dealer. It Pays! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


$065. MichiganAve, °F Americ® = Chicago, Hl. 



























McCORMICK-DEERING 
Disk Harrow 


pee comet: 
Deering 
Tillage 
Tools 
















$9 to$iBa 


and pleasant 


You simply 





the a erage weekly troning. Only 


dali i Year with a Quick heat. Absolutely dependable. Lasts a lifetime. 


thing needed and show you how t 
FORCE FEED” easy—no capital needed—no inv: 
PLANTER = a lifetime if you are ambitic 
Own. Send quick for free catal 

AKRON LAMP CoO., 


LEDBETTER 


Easy To Make $60 to $100 A Week 


Just send your name and address and I'll show you how you can make 


sweeping agents into fortunes. Every home a prospect. Housewives can’t resist it. 
it ends forever the greatest household drudgery. Makes ironing day delightfully easy 


stead, with this invention ye yu can ame with amazing comfort in any room or out on the porch. 


Moyer, Pa. made $164 in one week. Leach, Wis., made $12 In two hours. You can do it. 


Beats Electricity or Gas-Cheaper to a 
The. “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron gives all the conveniences 
of electricity or gas without the annoyances, and at less cost. No hose 


Get a Bette r Stand attachments, no cord to bother with. Costs only one cent to do 
FREE OUTFIT OFFER particulars. I furnish every- 


necessary. Work full or spare time -$3.00 anhour andup. New plans make it 


New Iron Invention ’ 
Cuts Ironing? Timetn Half 










day, up to $5000 a year. My new “Diamond” Self-Heating [ron is fairly 







No hot fires, no heavy, hot-handled flat trons to carry. Notiresome walking. In- 





deenone trate and take orders. No delivering Pocket your profits at once. 










one iron needed. Burns gasoline or kerosene. 
teed. 

Write at once for complete 

0 start earning money first day. Noexperience 

estment. Exclusive territory given. A chance 


ous to make money fast in a business of your 
»g and full details. Write today. 


131 fron St., Akron, Ohio 





Plants Cotton Seed from 6 to 60 pounds per 
acre or from one peck to 2 bushels, evenly spaced; 
no skips; insures a full stand without waste; easy 
to chop 





Plants perfectly Corn; Peas; Peanuts; Cane and 
Beans, including Velvet, O-roo-tan, Laredo, Soy, etc 


With or Without Fertilizer 
Duplex or Double Hopper can be furnished 
Walking, Riding and Two-Row Models. 


See the Ledbetter Dealer in your town; or write 
us for Catalog, prices and mame of your nearest 
Ledbetter Dealer. 


SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY 
602 Elm Screer DALLAS, TEXAS 


Can be used either in or ou 
inase, Made in 3 and 6 h 
— ly coolec 
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how 





OWEST priced practical Portable Smokehouse built- 







chamber—gives extra fine flavor 
Absolutely fire-proof; wonderfally 
fine storage place after meat is 


VALUABLE BOOKLET given 
with a Smokehouse. Tells 


- By home ca ° 
gives prize winning recipes for g-—- $13. 85; with Hot Water | 
curing meat. 260 Se 50; 

Write for descriptive folder and 
prices — we can save you money. 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPARY 
221M. 7th St. Washington, lowa 


wigs. Take No Risk 
eg All 30 Days Trial 






tof doors. Thousands 
sizes. Smoke thorough- 
before reaching meat 





louble h rofita by Shion set ap 
red pork—also ,or write for FREE ca 






































Make Hens Lay 
Winter Eggs 


GET EGGS NOW write they are ringing 


waste of feeding hens that don't lay Mix a little 
RUST'S EGG PRODUCER in with your chicken feed 
end soon you will have cackling, red comb chickens 
lJeying more and more eggs. 


13 Eggs More a Day—Same Ration 


W. Burton Bowner, age cy County, Va., 

Wasn't getting but one or two eg a day. Afier 
feeding Us EGG PRODUCER two weeks, ehe 
Feports thirteen to fifteen eggs a day from the same 
wations 


i, Eggs Instead of 4 


Wm. Davis, of Warren County, N. C., writes: ‘I gave 
#@ to a pen of eighteen Barred Rocks from which | 
Ween't getting but four or five eggs a day After 
weing it two or three weeks 1 began to get fourteen 
and fifteen eggs a day.” 


Results Guaranteed — More Eggs 
or Money Back 


arge 1-\b. trial package Feed it to 
f you are not satisfied your mone 
Copy of Rust's Egg Hecord free on 


Bend S0c for 
pour chickens I 
p- A ] refunded 


1 W. WOOD & SONS, Richmond, Va. 
Turn Idle Mail 










Cou 
AcresInto For 
Profit a. ™ 


_—_—* raed 
al WPA 
TRACI UR BUSH AN 
ays 


Hitch Your Fordson 
To This Machine 


Yarn old pasture land, hard baked bottom tand, cleared wood land, 
d CUTAN etc., into big crop producing acree with the 
RK CUTAWAY Hush & Bog Plow and Harrow 
this pit machine, with ite 8 extra heavy 24 inch disks easily 
wed a outer breaks up and pulverizee soi] that resists the everage 
or harro 
RY CLARK i: ‘UTAWAY Bush & Bog Plow and Harrow is an 
@vestment that paye for itself many times over because it makes 
ictive land out of waste land 
ped with disks of cutlery stee) forged sharp for better and 
T serv 
x Fordson and other tractors, also 2 and 4 horses - 
the coupon for FREE bo ok, ‘The Ley! ‘and ite ite Tillage," 
eute! fully describing the Bush & ‘Boe w and Herrow on 
saber Cla: k Quteway farm implements: 


ar 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
369 Main Street Higganum, Conn, 
Send me literature mentioned above also your 


FREE book ‘The Soil and lis Tillage” 


ee 














MEADOWS 
Gold Medal 


ROLLER 
BEARING 


SAW 
MILLS 


are easy on light power. 


dollars from the farm wood lot while your 
be idle. Write for full 


Harvest 

tractor would otherwise 

information. 

Builders of the Fameus MEADOWS GRIST MILLS 
MEADOWS MILL COMPANY 


North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 























fe 
Mai at a low price. For 
Steam or Tractor power. 


Accurate saw- 


guaranteed. Other Sogn erage 
png. Series ge Co., Mon . Vt. 
Cempany 


















The Progressive Farmen 


Labor-Saving Devices That Help Me 


Time-Savers Our Readers Use About Their Farms and Homes 


One-Man Sawing Outfit 


(($10 Prize Letter) 
ged up a one-man 


ROME years ago | rigg 
sawing outfit against a building for 


sawing wood. It worked fine, but was 
not portable. Then I realized I needed 
something I could take to the woods and 
move from log to log. With a small 
idea and a big lot of enthusiasm, | had the 
rig made in less than two hours. 

It does the work of two men, folds up 
like a pocket knife, weighs 48 pounds, is 
adjustable to uneven ground or any size 
of timber, and easily moved by one man. 
All of the main frame is made of 2x4 
studding, and is 9 feet high. Pendulum 
for attaching saw is 8% feet in length, 
made of 1x4-inch material and adjustable 
at top for timber varying in size. Sup- 
port for holding saw outfit in upright 
position is also made of 2x4 studding. 

I have had no complaints from hired 


labor using this saw outfit and have 
never been able to see any difference in 
amount of work done by one man with 


this outfit and two with saw used in reg- 
ular way. Entire outfit, including lum- 
ber, nails and a few bolts, not including 
saw, cost me around 45 cents. 
Cc. C. CONGER, 
Rockingham County, Va. 


Labor-Saving Devices That 
Have Helped Me 


($3 Prize Letter) 

MY LABOR-SAVING 

practically all homemade out 

cheap material; nevertheless they 

the purpose for which they were 

tended and save me many steps 
backaches. 


devices are 
of 
serve 
in- 
and 


consider 
consists of a 


Our 
the 


simple water system I 
most important. It 
tiled well near the house with wooden 
top and hinged lid. We hang the milk 
and cream in porcelain coolers suspended 
by ropes on inside of the well and in this 


way have it cool and sweet on the hot- 
test days. A force pump in this well 
forces water to a galvanized tank hold- 
ing 27 gallons over the kitchen. Pipes 
leading from the tank bring water to the 
kitchen sink and drain pipes carry off 
the waste water. Pipes leading from 
the same tank carry water to the wash- 
house and washing machine and tubs are 
filled from a rubber hose attached to a 
faucet. A lawn sprinkler attached to the 
same hose furnishes a delightful shower 
bath on a hot summer day. The same 
force pump forces water to horse lot, 
cow pasture, and two poultry yards. A 


rubber hose attached to pump furnishes 
water for washing automobile. 

Practically all the fixtures were second- 
hand, costing almost nothing, but answer- 
ing the purpose as well as if new. All 
pipes have cut-offs to prevent freezing 
The plumbing was all done by my hus- 
band. 

Another labor-saver is a tea wagon 
made from the wheels and frame of a 


worn-out baby carriage, with top and 
shelf underneath. It is fine for carry- 
ing dishes, serving meals, etc. On win- 


ter evenings we have our supper in the 


living room from “Handy Andy,” as I 
call i 

A homemade kitchen cabinet is another 
help. 


My dish drainer is a large, round-bot- 
tom dishpan with a piece of galvanized 
tin punched full of holes and cut to fit 
about one-third the depth of the pan. 
The water from dishes, pans, etc., drains 
through the holes in the tin and leaves 
the dishes dry in a few minutes. A tin 
wash boiler with canning rack to hold 
jars enables me to do canning by the 
cold pack method and keep cool. I also 
have a homemade folding ironing board 
and a desk. 


A child’s wagon is a help about clean- 


ing the yard, hauling leaves, trash, chips, 
I also use it to carry wet clothes 


ete. 


t line. I roll the wagon along as 
I hang out clothes and do not have to 
stoop every time a garment is hung out. 


o the 


We have an air-pressure mantle lamp, 
a lantern, linoleum on the kitchen and 
dining room floors, and a floor mop to 
clean them. These simple things are in- 
expensive and yet go a long way toward 
making our home happy and comfortable 


until we can afford more elaborate de- 
vices. MRS. H. F. BEST. 
Wayne County, N. C. 


Labor-Saving in the Home 


($3 Prize Letter) 

DON’T like to scrub, so | var- 

nished every floor in my house except 
the kitchen, and that is covered with 
linoleum. I go over these varnished sur- 
faces twice a week with an oiled mop. 
This cleans, dusts and polishes at the 
same time. The linoleum is cleaned in 
the same way unless it is unusually dirty, 
when it is wiped up with water to which 
mild soap has been added. This saves 
me a lot of back-breaking work, as well 
as roughened hands—and temper. 


have 


I have no suction cleaner, so when my 
rugs need cleaning I take them out and 


turn them face down on the grass, 
sweeping the back briskly with a stiff 
broom. Then I turn them over and 


sweep the faces. This does not wear them 
out as beating does, and the grass catches 
the dust so it doesn't fly about. 

A tea wagon saves many steps—even 
a homemade one. A whole dinner may 
be loaded on it at the stove and taken to 
the table at one trip, and it takes all the 
dishes back to the sink at one trip also. 
For serving in courses without a servant 
it is indispensable. 

My memorandum pad may not be a 
labor-saver, but it saves my thinking ap- 
paratus a lot. I make memorandums of 
supplies that are almost out, tasks to be 
done, and plan meals for special occa- 
sions. I keep it hanging on my pantry 


door with a pencil attached. 
My breakfast table 


was a homemade 





in VW ————— a YUM —— a Lg — eddy Yj, 


Yy 


A ONE- MAN SAW OUTFIT THAT COST 


affair and so unsightly I had to use large 
cloths to cover it. Washing and ironing 
these wasn’t much fun, so I bought a 
piece of wall board, tacked it over the 
top of the table to make a smooth sur 
face, then gave the whole thing three 
coats of enamel. Now I can use runners, 
and there isn’t half as much laundry. 

A big calendar in the kitchen is an- 
other help. On mine I keep account of 
sales and orders for eggs, vegetables, 
etc., when hens are set, dates of club 
meetings, birthdays, appointments, and 
other special dates I wish to remember 

North Carolina. MRS. V. H. McC. 


Sugar Barrels for Hauling 
Bulk Acid Phosphate 


MAGINE my consternation cold, 
snowy morning to receive a notice from 
the depot agent that three cars containing 


one 


80 tons of bulk acid phosphate were 
there, consigned to me. (This was a co- 
6perative order and we had sent ship- 


ping instructions to ship one car each 


week.) It would be a hard job to fill 
sacks and haul this large amount of 
material. 


It occurred to me that sugar barrels 
were metal bound and quite strong, so | 
decided to try them. I had little diff- 
culty in securing a sufficient number oi 
barrels for my purpose for 10 to 25 cents 
each. Six of these barrels can be con- 
veniently rolled into a wagon body bed, 
and they hold about 350 pounds each, 
making slightly over a ton to each load 

We had to haul this material varying 
distances, but the loading was done so 
expeditiously that with the use of eight 
wagons we got all the material hauled 
and there was less than $10 demurrage 

When we mixed this acid phosphate 
with other materials to make a complete 
fertilizer, we found that the barrels came 
in handy for mixing, since three barrels 
contained about 1,000 pounds. 

7. 
ee 


KEITT 
Newberry County, 
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Tells of quick relief to aching, swollen joints 


RELIEVED PAIN AND 
SWELLING OVERNIGHT 


Long-standing case of rheu- 
matism helped in a few hours 


After having suffered with rheumatism 
for years, and tried all kinds of rem- 
edies in vain, thousands of people have 
at last found a way to get quick, sure 
relief. 

“T have been a sufferer from rheu- 
matism for years,”’ writes one woman 
from Washington, D. C. “At times 
my hands are terribly swollen. Sloan’s 
always gives me relief in a very short 
time. I have tried other liniments, but 
nothing equals Sloan’s.”’ 

The marvelous effectiveness of 
Sloan’s is due to its stimulating effect 
upon the circulation. Straight to the 
sick, aching tissues, it sends a healing 
tide of fresh new blood — clears out 
rheumatism germs—kills pain. 

So pleasant and clean to use, too. 
You don’t even have to rub. Just pat 
it on gently and you will get immedi- 
ate results. All druggists—35 cents. 


‘Less Work More 





; That is what interests the | 


keen business farmer of today. 
He wants Ng et ahead —to e 


con: 
) ditches. 


cane aii wists 
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Eeanaba, Mich, 
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| Mistakes I Have Made 


HE greatest mistake I made 

failure to purchase a binder and hav- 
ing to depend on my neighbor for the 
use of his. Often my grain was spoiling 
before I could hire some one to cut it 
When I was lucky enough to get started 
to cutting, 
look so threatening we would have to 
rush men and horses to death in order to 
get through. a Be ee 


was the 


x - * 

Ve mulched one acre of our Strawber- 
ries aad left one unmulched. After heavy 
rains the mulched berries were just as 
good as before the rain. We had to 
wait for the berries on the unmulched 
acre to dry off before we could pick 
them, and sometimes they would rot be- 
fore we got to them. The sandy berries 
brought only $3 to $4 a crate, while the 
mulched berries were bringing from $5 
to $6 a crate. We lost $150, by not 
mulching the other acre Cc. M. BD. 

a + a 

We felt we were unable to build a 
needed hotbed and coldframe and used 
a large box placed on the south side of 
the house. The tomato plants were 
growing well when a freeze killed them. 
The box was covered, but was too heavy 
to move to a safe place. MRS. W. F. M. 


* . ~ 
When I married, instead of getting 
purebred chickens I purchased scrubs. 


I would have made much more if I had 
only got purebreds to begin with. My 
advice is to buy a few purebreds instead 
of a big flock of scrubs if your money 
is limited MRS. J. H. 








Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
} Editor, Health Department 











What Is a Disease-Carrier > 


FLORIDA 
meant by a 

A disease carrier is a person who is 
well himselt, 


reader asks: “What is 
disease carrier?” 

but carries the germs of 
such diseases as diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, 
pneumonia, typhoid 
fever. The carriers 
may have had or 
may not have had 
these diseases. They 
are immune to them, 
but carry the germs 
and give them off to 








OR. REGISTEB other people. This 
| is one of the hard- 
|est,if not the hardest, problem in pre- 

vention of contagious diseases. Some 
child or some person will come down 
with a contagious disease, when they 
have not come in contact with any one 
known to have had the disease with 
which they are afflicted. When a carrie 
is found, it is often almost impossible: to 
| rid him of the germ he carries. This 
| is the reason that we should be very par- 


ViZ., US- 
towels, mever touching 
been handled or tasted by 
| others, using individual drinking cups, 
{and holding handkerchiefs in front of 
face when coughing or sneezing 
We often think 


| ticular about giene, 
ling individual 


| food that has 


personal hy 


certain diseases have 
letters, books, cloth- 
toys long stored away or unused 
for a long period, when as a matter of 
fact, the human, live, active carriers are 
responsible. If we could plant this fact 
in the mind of everybody, viz., that the 
live human being is responsible for the 
spread of contagious diseases, we would 
control them, and go a long way to- 
ward stamping them out entirely 

One of the classical cases of: a disease 
carrier was the case of “Typhoid Mary,” 
a cook residing in New York. She had 
had typhoid fever years before, and in 
each family where she cooked, several 
“would come down with typhoid fever. 
The health authorities would take her in 
charge and finally discharge her. Then 
she would go to cooking in another 
family, with like results. She changed 
her name and moved here and there, al- 
ways with the same results. I think she 
died a few years ago. There are other 





well knowp.cases_of like character, 


it would begin raining or else 


| 
} 











They haven’t missed 


a single day at school!” 


*“‘They’re well all the time. The doctor says they are 
the healthiest children he knows. 


“He told me constipation is what makes so many 


growing children sickly. 


Poisons from the waste 


matter spread through the little bodies, and lower 
their resistance to disease. So I’m very careful to 
guard against constipation. I simply give them a 


little Nujol every night. 


«Nujol isn’t a laxative at 


all, you know, but it keeps 


them just as regular as clockwork. They like it, and 


the doctor says 


Nujol Helps Nature 


Mothers are the best friends 
of Nujol. When theit chil- 
dren’s health is at stake they 
seek the remedy that medical 
authorities approve because 
it is so safe, so gentle, so nat- 
ural in its action. 


Constipation is dangerous for 
anybody. Nujol is safe for 
everybody. It does not affect 
the stomach and is not ab- 
sorbed by the body. 

Nujol simply makes up for ade- 
ficiency—temporary or chronic 
—in the supply of 
natural lubricant 
in the intestines. It 
softens the waste 
matter and thus 


c--------- 


For the 


Children.” 
money.) 








Nujol ; 


THE INTERNAL LUBRICANT 


For Constipation 


trial bottle of Nujol and your free 
(For booklet only, check here O and send no 


| ee 
P| 
ii ccen kas uiseesguanaies 


it’s just the thing for them.” 


in Nature’s Own Way 


permits thorough and regular 
elimination, without overtax- 
ing the intestinal muscles. 


Nujol can be taken for any 
ength of time without ill ef- 
fects. To insure internal clean- 
liness, it should be taken reg- 
ularly in accordance with the 
directions on each bottle. Un- 
like laxatives, it does not form 
a habit and can be discontin- 
ued at any time. Ask your 
druggist for Nujol today and 
let your children enjoy the 

perfect health that 
possible only 
when their elimin- 
ation is normal 
and regular. 


book, “Infants and 
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Leaky Roofs 


Restored 


and Made to Last 
a Lifetime 


10 years more service for a 
fraction of the cost of a new 
roof by the wonderfully sim- 
ple Seal-Tite method! Nota 
paint. Full details on re- 
quest. m’t wait for 
tain to remind you that 
your roof leaks. Write 
now and be ready. 


Don’t Pay for 4 Months 


We We a e you plenty of time to be sure that 
ite does all we claim for it. If not, it 

costs you nothing. No C.O.D. No notes 
Write today for this remarkably liberal offer. 


















clothes now soldonthe 
Allen part payment club 
plan at cash prices. It’sthe 

greatest money-mak. 
os plan offered agents in 

ears. Sensational values at 
$19.60, $29.60, $39.50 and eight 
weekstopay. New liberal 
y= ed makes orders come 

‘ast. 


in Advance 

















Paint Co., °s5- em Cleveland, 0. 





American Woolen Mills Co. 
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The Story Up to Now 


) ibe death of his aunt, the sudden appear- 

ance and departure of his uncle, a duel 
with Major Dunston of the Tories, and the 
subsequent flight left Daniel Craig, 17-year- 
old gentleman of leisure and fashion very 
much disturbed. 

Knowing the necessity for his flight, friends 
of the Regulators gave him money and 
placed in his care a message for Hunter, of 
North Carolina, concerning a shipment of 
powder. 

He reached Carolina after many narrow es- 
capes and having his money stolen. Soon af- 
ter he reached Carolina he helped rescue a 
Regulator and in the mixup that followed 
was arrested and thrown into prison. He 
managed, however, to get the message to 
the Regulators into safe hands before being 
arrested. 


Next morning, when Fanning, one of the 
King’s men, couldn’t get Daniel to tell him 
where the powder was to be delivered, he or- 
dered the boy shot. But Major Dunston, 
whom Daniel had shot in the duel in Phila- 
delphia, unexpectedly appeared and not only 
saved him from the firing squad but helped 
him escape from prison. 


Daniel headed for Cross Creek, the place 
at which the powder was to be delivered. On 
his way there he learned that the King’s 
men had captured the shipment of powder 
and with a number of daring farmers and 
backwoodsmen set out to get it back. 


Now you may go on with the story. 


CHAPTER XIV (Continued) 


"s Y PLAN is this,” said he. “We at- 
tack with a rush,drive the guard 
away from the wagons. Then while 

the rest keep up the fight, two of us will 
lay trains to the wagons, give the signal 
and we'll all break for the timber. Ten 
minutes will do it or less. and it will take 
that long for them to find out how few 
we are.” 

But Carnes was on his feet, and pro- 
testing. The Regulators needed powder, 
he swore. Had he come all the way from 
Boston to blow up what the Sons of 
Liberty had paid for? Drive off the 
guard, yes, but hook up the teams and 
get away to the west. 


“Waddell is at Salisbury,” White com- 
mented. “Even if we could get away, 
and that I doubt, he would have word 

a few hours. By daybreak, a regiment 
would be hunting us. You cannot run a 
race with wagons.” 

I had been thinking and now spoke up 
rather diffidently. It seemed clear, of 
course, that White was right, we could 
not carry off all the powder. But what 
if Waddell thought all the powder had 
been blown up? If we could make him 
think that, and still get a wagon away, 
the pursuit might not be so vigorous. He 
would send in pursuit of the wagon train, 
but, since the Regulators were gathering 
against him, would he go to much effort 
right now to try to find men who might 
be presumed to know the country and 
who would probably be safely hid ? 

On this the men were of two minds. 
There was much talk back and forth un- 
til someone whistled from the road and 
one of our men came in. It was the one 
who had been sent to scout the camp. 

“Right where we figured,” he exclaim- 
ed. “Everybody dead asleep too, and so 
far as I could see, only twelve or four- 
teen men.” 

“Nearer twenty,” Carnes expostulated. 
“There were that many in the troop that 
jumped me.” 

White, shrewder, asked about the pres- 
ence of saddle horses. The scout said 
there could be only a few. The horses 
he had seen were hardly more than 
enough to handle the wagons. 

Fifteen minutes later, the rider sent 
ahead came pounding back. “Fraser 
says fifteen or twenty mounted men went 
past about dusk toward Salisbury,” he 
reported. 


;, Pits ai 
The Road to Parad 


Copyrighted 1925 by Wallece’s Farmer 


By A. E. 


White gave an exultant laugh. “We've 
got them,” he declared. “They figure 
they're close enough to Salisbury to be 
safe and the escort has gone on. 

“Now we can try Craig's plan. We'll 
all get as close as we can. Craig, Jen- 
nings, Carnes and I will fire at the camp 
fires. That will start ‘em running. We 
don’t want to do any killing, if we can 
help it. The rest of you hold your fire 
and rush them, Get them down the road 
if you can, and hold them. Craig and 
Jennings will hook up four horses to the 
last wagon in line and turn back south 
to this point. Then head west. Carnes 
and I will get trains laid to each wagon. 
We'll give the signal to you before we 
fire them. Then all fall back to this 
point, get your horses and follow. the 
wagon.” 

We set out. It was a hot night for 
May and the mosquitoes down on that 
low ground were vigorous. I remem- 
ber feeling the sweat running down my 
face in streams and my annoyance be- 
cause I could not wipe it off on account 
of the charcoal. 

We left the 
the timber. My eyes, 
iairly adjusted to the 
trees were dark columns, the brush an 
irregular blur and the leaves’ and 
branches up above almost gray the 
light filtered through. We went in sin- 
gle file, with the scout and White ahead. 

Suddenly the column halted. Without 
command we spread out to the right and 
left. Some distance ahead a light flick- 
ered among the trees. 

“There they are,” whispered Jennings 
in my ear. “Now go careful. If you go 
rooting through here like a hog and wake 
‘em up, I'll lift your scalp.” 


CHAPTER XV 


HAD no confidence in my ability as 
I a woodsman and kept back, following 

in Jennings’ footsteps. It seemed to 
me at the moment most important that 
I should make no misstep, not so much 
because that might mean disaster to the 
venture, but that it should disclose me to 
the members of my party as a blunderer 
and a boy who did not deserve a part in 
the affairs of men. 


road shortly and took to 
by this time, were 
darkness. The 


as 


Fortunately the woods were fairly free 
of brush. I wormed through at Jen- 
nings’ heels, putting my feet almost 
where he put his and testing each bit 
of ground before I gave it my whole 
weight. Once somebody to my right 
stumbled, and it seemed as if the whole 
wood rang with the noise. Then the 
whole line was still as death for what 
seemed hours, though I suppose five min- 
utes would be a good estimate. Yet 
nothing stirred ahead and we went on. 


Presently the trees began to thin out 
and I could see what lay ahead of us. 
Straight to the front of me was the dull 
glow of a camp fire; behind it at some 
distance I could make out the solid sides 
of canvas covered wagons. here were 
dark mounds around the fire that I sup- 
posed were sleeping wagoners. Farther 
to the right and obscured by the trees 
another fire glowed. Toward this Jen- 
nings now turned and J], remembering we 
were to be ready to make a dash for 
the wagon that stood farthest to the 
south, followed him as before. 

Three other men came with us, the 
others going straight ahead. It was only 
a few steps until we could see this 
second fire clearly, and more mounds of 


DEWAR 


sleeping men around it. Jennings counted 
them; I could see his finger move as he 
tallied them. 

“Seven,” he whispered with his mouth 
up against my ear. “That's easy. Now 
down on your belly and crawl.” 

Down we went, and with Jennings in 
the lead, inched forward. I had never 
before realized how many sticks and 
stones there were on the surface of the 
ground and how many prickly weeds. 
My pistol, stuck in my belt, caught at 
the grass as ] moved and I finally pulled 
it out and held it in my right hand. And 
once Jennings hit my head a sharp 
thump as a hint to keep it down below 
the grass level. 

Finally he paused and motioned to the 
rest of us to come up even with him. 
When I lifted my head from the tall 
grass, I felt a sudden shock of alarm to 
see how close we were. The nearest 
sleeper was only five yards away, and I 
could hear one man snoring and another 
mumbling away to himself in his sleep. 

Still flat on his stomach, Jennings 
brought his rifle up to his shoulder. He 
glanced over his shoulder at me, and I 


swung my pistol out with the muzzle 
straight at the camp fire. 
“Stick with me,” he murmured, and 


then with a yell— 
“Now!” 


The two reports sounded almost at 
once. Around me men leaped to their 
feet. I heard a volley to my left and 
more yells. Then I was on my ieet and 


running after Jennings’ thin figure. 

Even as I ran I could see that the 
wagoners at the camp fire were not mak- 
ing a stand. I went past one, tangled im 
his blankets and half awake, who strug- 
gled up to one knee and held his hands 
high. Others were diving between wagon 
wheels or plunging into the woods on the 
other side. 

I plunged into the darkness again, and 
newly blinded by the light I had just 
been staring at, found the last wagon 
by falling 6ver the tongue. It seemed as 
though my left leg was broken, but I 
found myself able to stand on it and so 
guessed it nothing worse than a badly 
barked shin. 

“This way, younker,” came Jennings’ 
voice, and I found him struggling with 
two big horses. The shooting and the 
noise had driven them to a rare pitch of 
excitement, and Jennings, with a hand 
on each halter was in a fair way to be 
torn in two. 

Il 


GOT hold of one and managed to calm 

him down, the more easily because 
the fighting was drifting farther away. 
Only an occasional shot came, and I was 
heartened by the belief that these were 
from our men and were intended only to 
keep the wagoners on the run, 

“Bring him along,” panted Jennings. 
“The harness is by the wagons. Of 
course, the collars won't fit, but we can’t 
wait to monkey.” 

Strange harness, haste, and darkness 
make a poor combination. It seemed like 
a puzzle at first, and I was in despair. 
The light harness of driving rigs I was 
used to, but not equipment of this sort. 
Jennings was through first and gave me 
a hand, and after that I managed to do 
fairly well. Even at that, Jennings had 
his second horse hooked up and the lines 
straightened out before I had got the 
tugs fastened on my side. 





he ordered when I would 


“Wait a bit,” 
have jumped to the seat. “We'll look 
them over first. Better a minute now 
than a runaway later.” And so, to my 
consternation, he spent several minutes 
testing my work before he gave the 
word to start. 

Meanwhile I had time to glance to the 
north, Two men, whom I knew to be 
Carnes and White were working like 
beavers. The first fire they had stirred 
up again and they had piled blankets on 
top of the brush. Now they were bend- 
ing over the ground, in somewhat the 
intent attitude of a man sowing, only 
they kept closer to the ground and 
swung their arms little. 


“Ready,” cried Jennings, and swung 
the team around to the south. The wagon 
began to roll unsteadily over the rutted 
road. As we turned, Jennings pushed 
his head out to the side and yelled back. 

“We're gone! Let her bust!” 

I saw Carnes wave and then turned 
back to devote all my attention to hold- 
ing on, for Jennings was leading the 
horses to a gallop and the wagon was 
rocking back and forth over the rough 
road like a ship in a gale. 


It was only a second later that Jen 


nings gave a sharp exclamation and 
thrust the lines into my hands. 
“Forgot something,” he cried. “Going 


back. Keep ‘em going.” 

He would be blown up, I told him pant- 
ing, as I tugged at the lines and tried to 
pull the horses in. Yet he did not wait 
for the pace even to slack to a walk. 
Even as I expostulated with him, he 
dived over the wheel and the wagon rat- 
tled past him. 

As I watched the back road, there was 
a flare far off in the trees. On its heels 
came a sharp explosion and then a roar 
that split the night. . 

The next instant 1 had my hands full 
with the team. Already skittish and nerv- 
ous, the explosion sent them off again. 
By the time they were sobered down 
once more, I recognized the road near 
our meeting place and drove slowly up 
to where the nine mounts were pawing 
and whinnying under the trees. 


Nobody was there. I could gain noth- 
ing by waiting Ii Jennings were alive, 
he could get his horse and follow So I 
drove on past, and walking alongside, 
found shortly the slightly worn track of 
the western road. There I turned 
the team under low branches whose 
leaves brushed the leader’s heads and 
riding in almost complete darkness un- 
der the trees, let the horses have their 
heads and nose out the road ahead. 


I had come out of the timber into 2 
stretch of open road on the upland when 
I heard the drum of hoof beats behind 
me. Five minutes later the party rode 
up, White in the lead. 

“Where's Jennings?” he demanded. 


iil 


TOLD him what I knew. He shook 

his head. The raid had been mightily 
successful. Nobody hurt, all safe and 
the powder gone skywards. Better than 
that, the routed wagoners were scared 
enough, so it was likely they would re- 
port that a big body had attacked them 
and Waddell might be slow to detach 4 
large enough troop in pursuit. But Jen- 
nings—what happened to the man? If 
he was back, there, he was afoot. His 
mount and mine had been brought along. 

“Somebody’s coming,” called a man 
behind. 

(Continued-next week) 




















- BAKING POWDER 








Good “For 
Growing Boys and Girls 


How they love it and what big, 


appetites they have after a few hours of 
real lively play. There’s nothing better for them 
than outdoor exercise and plenty of good, whole- 
some foods made with 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 





Bake often—always use this per- 


fect leavener—it contains more than the 
ordinary leavening strength—it unfailingly raises 
the bakings to their highest nutritional value— 
makes foods not only appetizing and delicious but 
easily digested as well. 


Calumet is economical. Never spoils any 
of the ingredients used with it; goes farther; lasts 
longer. Made in the world’s largest and most sani- 
tary baking powder factories. 


Every ingredient used officially approved by U. S. Food Authorities 


~ Sales 2'/2 Times Those of Any Other Brand 

















BLUE RIBBON 








“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots are made either 


red or black—with sturdy gray soles—knee 
to hip lengths. 


It's a Brute 


for Wear! _ 


—this ‘U.S? Blue Ribbon Boot 


LIP on a pair—get them into 

action—see the stuff that’s in 
them—and you'll understand why we 
say this “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot is 
a brute for wear! 

Look at that thick, over-sized sole 
—made from a single piece of the 
toughest rubber. 

Rubber so live and elastic it will 
stretch five times 
its length! That’s 
what you get in the 
uppers. It resists 














Five times its length it stretches! 
That’s what a strip of rubber cut from 
any “U. S.” Blue Ribbon boot or 
overshoe will do. This rubber resists 
cracking and breaking—stays flexible 
and waterproof. 





99 Boots 
Walrus 


Arctics 
Rubbers 


cracking and breaking—stays pliable 
and waterproof. 

These boots have rugged strength 
—and lots of it. From 4 to 11 sepa- 
rate layers of rubber and fabric go 
into every pair! 


When you get “U. S.” Blue Rib- 
bon boots or overshoes you'll find 
they’ve got long wear built all 
through them! And they are as flex- 
ible and as comfortable as you could 
wish. 

The “U. S.” Blue Ribbon line is 
the result of 75 years’ experience in 
making waterproof footwear. Every 
pair is built by master workmen 
—and shows it! 


Buy a pair. Jt will pay you. 
United States Rubber Company 





Trade Mark 









The “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
Walrus—an all rubber 
arctic that slips right on 
over your shoes. Its smooth 
surface washes clean like a 
boot. Red with gray sole, 
all red, or black—4 or 6 
buckles. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. 


NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Timely Orchard Pointers 


HIS is pruning time. Use sharp prun- 

ing tools so as to make smooth cuts. 
Make all cuts close up and smooth with 
main trunk or branch, leaving no stubs 
even one-fourth inch 
long. 

_ Do 
peaches, 
grapes, etc.2 Yes? 
All right, set some 
good trees on good 
ground now and you 
will have all of these 
things that you want 
ina few years if you 
treat the trees right. 

3. Scrape off and burn dead and dis- 
eased bark of the fruit trees before 
spraying. Cut out all dead and diseased 
branches and burn them. This will not 
only make the trees look better but is a 
highly desirable sanitary measure. 

4. Burn the branches that were cut 
from hickory, pecan and persimmon 
trees by the twig girdler. These may be 
found on the ground and hanging in the 
trees. The girdlers are passing the win- 
ter in these dead twigs and now is the 
time to prevent the same trouble next 
season. 

5. Apple spurs should not be pruned 
off, Fruit is borne on these stubby, crook- 
ed spurs found on wood two years old 
or older. 

6. To do effective pruning one needs 
a pair oi hand shears, a pair of long- 
handle pruning shears, and a pruning 


you like 


apples, 





L. A. NIVEN 


saw. A good outfit can be had for about 
$6.25. It doesn’t pay to buy cheap stuff. 
A set can be obtained for the above 


amount which, with good care, will last 
a lifetime. Even where one has just 
three or four fruit trees these pruning 
tools are necessary. 


Pruning One- and Two-Year- 
Old Grapes 


AST winter I set 20 grapevines. They 

have grown well and cach one has 
several branches, some as lon as 8 or 10 
fect. How should these be pruned? I 
also have some vines that were planted 
winter before last that were cut back 
heavily last winter. How should these be 
pruned this winter?” 

Select the strongest, most vigorous 
looking vine of each one-year-old and 
cut out all others. Head back this one 
vine that is left to two to four buds. For 
those set winter before last, cut out all 
but the strongest and most vigorous vine, 
and head back this one vine so that it 
will be just long enough to reach the 
first wire attached to the posts. 
wire should usually be about 21% feet 
above the ground. This looks as though 
the pruning of grapevines ccusists of 
cutting them to pieces and this 1s about 
right, because the grape must be severely 
pruned if it is to remain healthy, strong 
and produce good vines and good fruit. 


Kind and Amount of Fertilizer 
for Potatoes 


“Wat analysis of fertilizer should 

be used for Irish and sweet pota- 
toes, both on sandy land and clay land? 
How much should be used?” 


A fertilizer containing from 7 to 8 per 
cent phosphoric acid, 4 to 6 per cent 
nitrogen, and 4 to 6 per cent potash 
should be used for both sweet and Irish 
potatoes on sandy land. Many have 
found a 7-5-5 desirable; others like 
8-4-6; and some depend on an 8-4-4, but 
4 per cent potash is not enough for pota- 
toes on sandy land. On clay soil, use 


more phosphoric acid, about the same 
amount of nitrogen, and slightly less 
potash. A good average fertilizer for 
these crops on clay soil is a 10-4-4. Use 





The first - 


800 to 1,200 pounds per acre; many use | 
even more when growing for the early 
market. 


To Hasten Ripening of Water- 
melons 
WANT to know how to 


watermelons mature and ripen a fex 
days earlier. I plant them 10 to 12 feet 
apart each way, and put in the check a 
gallon of good, well rotted stable manure. 


make my) 


They produce good melons, but they 
don't ripen carly cnough. What can 
I do?” 


I suggest that you mix a good handiul 
of high-grade commercial fertilizer, either 
an 8-4-4 or an 8-4-6 in each of these hills 

Then prune all the melons off the 
vines except two or three. Cut off mel- 
ons as fast as they develop, leaving only 
two or three of the most promising ones. 
This will throw all of the plant food into 
the growth of these few melons and will 
hustle thm along and cause larger mel- 
ons to develop earlier. 


How Much Manure for 
Hotbed >? 


“TS SIX inches of 
put in a hotbed?” 
No, six inches is not enough where any 
appreciable amount of heat needed. 
As a general rule, at least 12 to 18 inches 
should be used. Use only fresh manure 
from the horse stables. Cow manure is 
not satisfactory. Put it in a pile and let 
it go through a heat before putting it in 
the hotbed. After it is put in the pile 
and starts to heat, fork it over into an- 
other pile and let it heat the second time 
before putting it in. Then when it is put 
in the hotbed, pack it tightly and have 
at least 12 to 18 inches after it is rightly 
packed down. 


Space Needed by Pecans 


| AM going to plant five acres in pe- 
cans. The land ts rich and well 
drained. What are the best varieties? 
Is 35 feet apart far enough?” 


No, 35 feet apart is not far enough 
for pecans. They should have at least 
60 feet on rich soil. Some plant them 
as far as 70, but certainly nothing less 
than 60 should be given on the kind of 
soil described in your letter. On upland 
that is only medium fertile, 50 to 55 feet 
will probably .be all right. 


manure enough to 


1S 


The leading varieties for most sections 
of the South are Success, Stuart, Schley, 
and Frotscher. The Schley, however, 
should not be planted near the coast, 
it scabs very badly anywhere within 100 
to 150 miles of the coast. 


as 


To Prevent Mice Gnawing 
Fruit Trees 


"Hor can I keep rats and mice from 
gnawing my young fruit trees?” 


The best method is to poison them with 
strychnine. Ii you have only a few trees, 
wrap with heavy paper, cornstalks or 
other material of this kind, tying tightly 
around the base of the tree and remov- 
ing it after growth starts in the spring. 
This will also prevent rabbit damage. 
In poisoning with strychnine, use an 
eighth of an ounce of the poison and an 
equal amount of ordinary baking soda. 
Sprinkle this mixture over a quart of 
rolled oats. Stir thoroughly; then heat 
in an oven and pour over the heated mass 
approximately six tablespoonfuls of par- 
affne. Stir this thoroughly so that some 
of the poison will be on each flake of 
the rolled oats. Put the poisoned grain 
near the base of the trees, hide it under 
trash, or put it in the runways. A good 
plan is to put it inside a tin can so as to 
keep birds or chickens from getting it. 
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Funny 
Animal 
Cookie Cutters! 


Ho” delighted the children will be 
with cookies you can make with 
these animal cutters! The four—lamb, 
cat, goose and bunny—will be sent you 
for just the cost of packing and mail- ® 
ing—only 15c. 

We also send you a Davis Cook Book, with 
many recipes for other good things easy to 
make with Davis Baking Powder. This pure, 
sure baking powder raises food twice—once 
in the cold dough and again in the oven, in- 
suring feathery light baking. In addition, it 
costs you less and you use no more than of 
any other high-grade baking powder. 


Bake it BEST with 


R. B. DAVIS CO. 


BAKING POWDEF soca BBDAMISCO. 


Genslemen: As per your offer, please send me 
the Cookie Cutters and the Cook Book. I en- 
close 15c in stamps to cover postage and mailing. 


| E 


Wy’ 


JAY | My 


i iN ne, 
a Yet 


ape 









Only one set to a 
family. Offer ex- 
pives Apr. 1, 1926 
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SLATES SEEDS 


a better garden in 1926, plant our seed which are grown 
where they attain greater perfection. Soil, climate and 
rainfall, for instance, make Colorado ideal for Canta- 
loupes, Connecticut best for Sweet Corn, Georgia the place 
of perfection in Watermelons. 


Seed grown under ideal conditions come to you full of 
vitality. They produce in your garden a larger yield 
of more richly flavored vegetables, They give to the 
gardener that joy of attainment which comes only 
from producing the best. 
After sixty years of study, we are growing Slate's Seeds 
where each attains perfection. Our 1926 ‘Guide to 
Gardening” will be mailed free. Enclose 10c with 
your request and we will send you a full sized 
packet of the pride of our tomatoes, Slate's 
Extra Early Perfection, the earliest, smooth- 
est, best flavored tomato to be found. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 
Box 149, South Boston, Va. 

























THE FEDERAL LAND 


F ARM LOAN BANK OF COLUMBIA, 


———=== COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


is authorized to make loans on farms in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida, to be paid on the amortization plan. 


Any actual farmer interested may write this bank giving the loca- 
tion by township and county of his farm and he will be informed 
through what National Farm Loan Association his application for ~ 
loan should be made. 
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SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN’? and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 























| Headache Neuralgia Colds Lumbago 
Pain Toothache Neuritis Rheumatism 
Accept only “Bayer’’ package 
which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M ticacidester of Salicylicacid 
Color Your Butter ° 
| “Dandelion Butter Color” gives That 
Golden June Shade which + in the 
Brings Top Prices 
Before churn- Rouse 
ing add one-half 
teaspoonful to EASES SORE 
each gallon of 
cream and out THROAT 
- B mig Ake z 2 Take a little “Vaseline” | 
of Golden June Jelly several times a day 
shade. “Dande- and at bedtime. Taste- 
lion Butter Col- less and odorless. 
or’ is purely Soothes and heals. Will 
vegetable, harm- 
less, and meets not upset you. 





all State and National food laws. Used 
for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolutely 
tasteless. Large bottles cost only 35 
cents at drug or grocery stores. Write 
for free sample bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


PIS? Sarees 20 


CHESEBROUGH MEG, co. 
, 


(Consolidated y 
State Street New York 


Vaseline 


G. U. 8. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


Fruit TreeSalesmen 











Belle City 











Ege Incubator 230 Egg Profitable, pleasant, steady work. Good 
citeguietod.s 3 Bet Water : rod side line for farmers, teachers and others | 
ro p40-Ehick; $s 2 9328 CRICK, Hot Permanent job for good workers. Almost J | 
jo Stzsineubater and 3.08 every home owner a customer 
Size Incubator and Brooder— $19. Write for Terms 
230 Size Incubator and Brooder—$29.96 


Frei CONCORD NURSERY, Box D, Concord, Ga. 


E. of sight Propetd 
3JODAY & 


of R 

If in a hurry, add only 45c for 
ach machine and I will ship by 

We willsend a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day triat 

Uf satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not. costs ‘wee Fine Horsehide, 

Strop FREE. STERLING CO. NW14 LTIMORE. MD. 


Only when a product 
measures up to high standards, 
can it bear this 70-year name 


CRANE 





I =—— a 
oy Matching Fact oe 
Biccasre Vics are oll tuts Guarantesd. Jim Rohan, Pree 

Belle City Incubator Co. sox 101, Racine,Wis” 
































Valves: Fittings 
Plumbing Fixtures - Water Systems 
and Softeners 


CONSULT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 











| more true of the farm wife. 


The Progressive Farmer 





The Progressive Farm Woman 








Mrs. W. N. HUTT, Editor 
The Housewife S Calendar will say, “The farm home for farm girl 
with all its comforts, beauties and oppor 
ONDAY, January 25.—One yuse- tunities Give her even a husband who 
keeper has found that er range is doing his best to give her these 
stays bright twice as long as it used to Strength and time savers and hope will 
since she mixes the blacking with vine- keep her happy and strong. The man 
gar instead of water. Who puts running water im the barn 
Tuesday, January yard and postpones the installation 
26.—We have a few ©! it in the house for a later date 
sets of the crochet eserves a weary, discouraged wife who 
directions left. [; as mo time or heart for pleasantries 
you have not yet He uses it there twice a day, she two 
sent for your copy, hundred. If running water can go to but 
better do it at once One place it should go in the house be 


before the supply is 
exhausted. Please 
send a _ stamped, 





MBS. HUTT 


self-addressed en- 
velope with your request. 
Wednesday, January 27—Why not 


make a list of 52 labor savers, small and 
large, and try to buy one each week 
during the coming year? 

Thursday, January 28—Should soot 
fall upon a rug, cover it thickly with 


dry salt before sweeping it up and not a 
stain will be left. ° 


Friday, January 29.—Some_ kitchens 
would be all right for a woman who 
wanted to reduce, but even at that most 
of them would prefer to do their 10 


miles a day in the open. 

Saturday, January 30.—A professional 
cleaner is responsible for the statement 
that water in which peeled Irish potatoes 


have been boiled is the best thing with 
which to wash a silk frock. 
Sunday, January 31.—Be thou the rain- 


bow to the storms of life: the evening 


beam that smiles the clouds away, and 
tints tomorrow with prophetic ray.— 
Byron 


Human Progress and Strength 
Savers 


OME wit has said that the path of 
civilization is strewn with tin cans. 
And it is true, isn’t it? If you were 


in the deepest jungles of Africa and 
came upon a tomato can, full or empty, 
you would know that someone who had 
been in touch with civilization had passed 
that way. Then suppose you or [ went 
into a home—would it take many min- 
utes for either of us to decide whether the 
family had been in touch with things 
progressive and had profited thereby? 
And would we not have more respect for 


both the husband and wife because of 
the modern machinery? 

Why has civilization carried tin cans 
into the jungles? To save strength for 
| more worth while things than toting 
great weights of open, bulky food. Why 
then should a woman have every labor 
saver possible? Because it saves her 
| strength for better things. We _ talk 


about the good old days of our grand- 


mothers. Just talk to some of the sur- 
vivors of that time and they will tell 
| you that women were of two classes— 
those who had plenty of servants to d 
the manual labor and those who worked 





to exhaustion, had no time to 
strength and were old and ful! 
matism by 40 

And did these latter women make 
good mothers? No, they did fot. Of 
course I speak generally, f individ- 
uals. Environment or rather isolation, 
prevented moral contamination in the 
children just as it prevented plant dis- 
eases. It cultivated habits of tenacity 
and industry but it did not promote a 
love of the soil. It meant hard and un- 
remitting toil. Soon, as a result, began 
the cityward movement. Only when farm 
machinery came to the country was the 


10t Oo 


| stream to town stayed. 


farmer is 
Give her 
those home conveniences that almost ev- 
ery city home has such as running water, 
a bathroom, lights, a heating system and 
laundry conveniences and she will not be 
the orie to say, “I want my girls to be 


ity-teachers and marry, city men.” She 


what is true of the 


And 


cause results there are greater. 

What Leisure Means.—What 
from the constant drive of hard 
against exhaustion means to one woman 
I will let Mrs. Jacks tell you herself 
“Oh, Mrs. Hutt,”” she says, “you know 
what a good husband I have; only, dear, 
he has never made things easy for me 
when he might have. He did not see 
that when I was cross I was tired, when 
I had a headache it was from exhaus 
tion, when I had a cold it was from pre 
ventable exposure, when the children were 


freedom 
work 


sick it was usually from some lack of 
care. 

“Well, dear, you should come to visit 
me now. All is changed. Even the at 


mosphere of our house is different. 
“Our oldest boy and our oldest gir! 


back from college at the same time. 


came 
Perhaps vou did not know it but my 
father sent them to study agriculture 


and home economics because Jim thought 
higher education useless. When they 
graduated my father gave each $500 to 
use as he or she wished and they put it 
together and spent last summer making 
over the house for me. The house {fs 
beautiful and convenient outside and in 
now with paint, windows and every labo: 
saver I could wish from an egg beater 
screens. 

“T did not know what to do with my- 
self at first but already I am studying 
the school lessons with the little children 
with joy and profit to all. I am keeping 
everyone’s stockings well darned, I have 
made clothes for all the family and 
enough for the neighbors to pay for 
ours, | have made more money from the 


to 


to rest, laugh and go to town and to 


church with Jim 
“My reward came Christmas eve when 


Jim said as we sat talking after the 
children were in bed, ‘Lucy, I have been 
noticing how much happier and_ better 


you and the rest of us are since we have 
had a modern home. [ just want to tell 
you I could have given you these things 
if I had tried but I thought more 
important than your having 


before 


land more 

time and strength from spending more 
hours with the children and such. An 
honest confession is good for the soul 


am sorry, that men 
minded and that the 
was blind, now ! 


so I'm telling you I 
should be more open 
words. “Whereas, I 


see were written tor me. 


How Home Conveniences 


Help All the Family 


ITREPROOF Glass or Earthen Bai: 
F::; Dishes —When I serve food in the 

lish in which it is cooked I save foo: 
itself, and steps, time and effort. 


Steam Cooker—Prevents waste of food 
by shrinkage and burning, and requires 
no attention save to replenish the wate: 
supply at long intervals. 

Pressure Cooker—By confining t! 
steam under pressure, this device con 
pletes the cooking of meats or vegetables 
in far less than the ordinary length ot 
time, thus conserving fuel and reducing 
the interval of time between preparation 
and serving. Makes it possible to can 
fruits, vegetables and meats quickly 
easily and with success. 

Fireless Cooker —This may be eithe 
electric or non-electric. As foods cooked 
by retained heat need no basting or turn 
ing, and do not scorch, the housewife's 
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time and energy may be devoted to other 
matters. Saving of fuel is an item. 


Fireless Cooker Range.—This may be 
operated by oil or electricity. More ex- 
pensive ranges with ovens built on the 
fireless principle possess marked ad 
vantages over the ordinary type of 
ranges. : 


Some of the electric ranges even have 

clockwork arrangement which can be 
set to turn on as well as turn off the 
current. This means that the supper 
may be put into the oven at, say, one 
o'clock, At the hour for which the 
mechanical timer is set the current will 
be turned on, to remain until the oven 
is hot enough to continue the cooking by 
retained heat, when it will be turned off 
again. At six, when the housewife re- 
turns, the dinner will be done to a turn 
and ready to take up. 

Electric Motor.—lIt is possible to buy a 
small motor that will run the coffee 
grinder, meat chopper, and eggbeater, 
whip cream, mix mayonnaise pe churn 
butter, as well as operate a fan, wash- 
ing machine, wringer and sewing ma- 
chine, thus saving an enormous amount 
of muscular energy as well as a consid- 
erable amount of time. Since electricity 
is rapidly being made available it is well 
to consider things electrical. 

Knife Sharpener.—The 
strength and patience are 
knives. A carborundum 
sharpen all household tools 
effort and is inexpensive. 


time, 
dull 
will 
slight 


cook's 
taxed by 
wheel 
with 


Cleaning Tools 

ACUUM Cleaner—This may be op- 

erated by hand power, or be either a 
portable or stationary electric cleaner. If 
current is available there is no question 
as to the superiority of the motor-driven 
cleaner, 

Paper Towels.—A roll of paper towels 
fastened to the kitchen wall is useful 
for absorbing spots and spills, wiping 
smutty utensils, or grease from the range, 
and saves the time spent in washing 
cloths. 

Chemically Treated Mops and Dusters. 
—Besides being more sanitary, these mops 
and dusters hold dirt and save time. 

Silver Cleaning Without Rubbing.— 


This means boiling the silver in a solu- 


tion of salt and soda with a piece of 
luminum or zinc. This saves time, silver 
nd “elbow grease.” 
VWiscellancous Helps—Keeping an ex- 
et veeper, dustpan and brush 
on the second floor saves much climbing 
of stairs and the carrying up and down 
of heavy utensils. The dirt collected 
can be transferred to a paper bag and 
carried downstairs at the housewife’s 


convenience. 


Dish-washing Helps 
See ASH RS and Wringers.—The 
busy housewiie cannot afford to waste 


time and energy in wiping china and 
crockery, and if she does not own a 
washing machine in which the dishes 


to drain and dry after being 
water, she will be 
wise to utilize a wire draining basket for 
that purpose. !n large families, or those 
in which the method of washing dishes 
only once a day is followed, two or even 
three baskets may be required. 


Sink of Proper Height—Most all sinks 
are from 6 to 10 inches too low, and 
hence waste untold energy and nerve 
force by forcing the worker to maintain 
a stooping posture. 

Efficient Arrangement 
and Utensils —By placing the larger 
pieces of apparatus in such relation to 
one another as will minimize the number 
of steps necessary in performing the or- 
dinary household operations, and then 
grouping the smaller utensils above the 
respective working surfaces on which 
they will be used—as everything for mix- 
ing cake or bread above the work table 
where the mixing is done—an astonish- 
ing amount of time and effort will be 
saved in doing the work and in cleaning 
up. 

Wheel Tray.—Saves innumerable steps 
in setting and clearing the table and put- 
ting away the dishes after they are wash- 
ed. The folding types may be hung be- 
hind a door out of sight. 

Sanitary Garbage Pail.—Worth noting 
is the garbage pail whose cover is raised 
by the pressure of the foot on a pedal, 
thus making it unnecessary to stoop. 
The enamel finish makes it easy to clean, 


can be left 
rinsed with 
| 


alding 
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241—Charming Style.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 354 yards 
40-inch material. 

Hot-iron transfer pattern 718 (blue 
and yellow), 15 cents extra. 

2344—Afternoon Design.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size % requires 3% 
yards 40-inch material. 

2588—Frock With Side and Back Flare.— 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 374 yards 40-inch material 

Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 


and evening wear during the spring. 
dressmaking lessons. 
The Progressive Farmer. 





Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamDs 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


with 1% yards 18-inch contrasting. 

263-—Dress for Girls.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12, and 14 years. Size & requires 
2% yards 40-inch material. 

Hot-iron transfer pattern 718 (blue 

and yellow), 15 cents extra. 

2557—Tailored Frock With Flare Skirt.— 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 3%, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3% yards 40-inch material 

2643—Slip-on Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 4 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size % requires 2% yards 40- 
inch material. 


Address Pattern Department, 
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It is not enough to consider only the price per pound when 
buying fertilizer. Always reckon the percentage of nitrogen 
and determine whether the nitrogen is fully available. It is 
nitrogen that gives cotton a quick start on early plantirig and 


beats the boll weevil. 
TRACE MARK 


is adefinite chemical compound, not a mixture, of Nitrate Nitroe 
gen and Ammonium Nitrogen, containing 26 per cent nitrogen 
equivalent to31.6 percentammonia. It gives crops a quick start 
and hasa lasting effect that keeps them growing until maturity. 
Suitable for all crops, cotton, corn, vegetables and fruit. 








KNOW the percentage of available nitrogen in whatever fere 
tilizer you buy. 

Insist on your dealer supplying LEUNASALPETER. 
most profitable nitrogen fertilizer to use. 


‘ KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., INC. 


1150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


100 Ibs. of LEUNASALPETER 
contains as much Nitrogen as 
126 Ibs. Sulphate of Ammonia 
| as much as 168 Ibs. Nit ate 
o ja. 


It is the 


Agricultural Department 














Down Buys Any 
WITTE Engine 


ine 





— Only*5 


Up to 10 H-P. — The One-Profit En 


I Want You To 
Test It 30 Days 
AT MY RISK 


For 42 years I have been 
building ENGINES which 

thousands of farmers 

have pronounced the 

most dable and 
economical in the worl But this WITTE 
Enmgime is the mas iece of them all. 
It is aay a mechanical marvel and I am 
80 proud of its perfection that I want every 
farmer to have one. 

Scientific factory methods and huge pro- 
éuction enable me to price this master engine 
80 any man can afford to own it. It will do 
almost every kind of work on the farm. It’s 
economical in operation. Completely equipped 














Note these Points 


ARTS easy in coldest 
weather. Special pie- 
ton construction meane 
more power for less fuel. 


with WICO Magneto, speed and power regu- Speed regulator enables 
lator and throttling governor. it to be used on lightest 

And I amso positive that it will stand up and feb ae well ae c——- 
deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or ‘ot weor’, oaainen, Te 
cold, rain or shine, that I back it up with an Clad Lifetime Guarantee. 
_TRON CLAD | LIFETIME GUARANTEE. All Sizes — 2 to 25 H-P. 





(rr wirie; Nearly a Year To P 

$ Special WITTE ; 2¥© aze o Fay 

é & The best advertising I can do is to have people boosting this won- 

F Features € derful engine in every county in America, so you can buy it on 

, Only 6 of the 50 Special é Feral 0 day’ test proposition ony aad tlh telae tegen 

z ITTE Features: § low balance can be eplit up into small pa: ts to suit. 

& 1—Light Weight Yet Durable @ Sep pate bf eugine tall cay 0 ee TTE. 

< 2—Valves-in-Head € On my plan this master WITTE Engine will 

‘ 3—Thratting Govereer, ov § FARE namely pee See Rect, end eube ven 6 
ing even speed and address— free 

H 4—A Real Kerosene, Gas-0il, § bie Speemieter ee ee fects. 'N resus 

, Gasoline or Distiliate Es ¢ and Tree Saw, 8-in-1 Saw pare nteragtad, aa 

5 — Fortec igh Tension tag- ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 

$ ete ignition WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

€ 6—Self Adjusting Carburetor , 2359 Witte Building, 








KANSAS CITY, 
2359 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 




















SIXTEEN RULES OF HEALTH 


Sing to the air of Auld Lang Syne 
Keep the rules and you'll feel fine!, 


HE rooms you live in ventilate, 
i Wear clothing that is laht in 
weight. 


In God’s fresh open exercise 
And. sleep outdoors if you are wise. 





Breathe deeply and don't overeat, 
Avoid excess of eggs, salt, meat. 
Eat something hard, raw, bulky too 
And always quite completely chew. 


For cleanliness and proper weight 
Each day, be sure, evacuate. 

To drink and bathe much water use 
And never pep yourself with booze. 


a ~ ened = 


Sit, stand and walk erect with grace 
And keep a smtle upon your face. 
Thus gain the best of education 

By work—play—sleep in moderation. 


Keep body—mind—and spirit clean 

Thus fealth you'll find and life 
serene. 

And without pain and without fear 

You will live fu/l many a year. 
—Winifred Sackville Stoner, Jr. 











Audubon’s Great Books on 
Birds 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
OHN James Audubon was one of our 
| greatest bird lovers. In one book he 
idescribed the characteristics, habits 
haunts, etc., of the birds and in another 
| he painted pictures of the birds in actual 
| size. 


To do this he had to live with the 
| birds. He had to know how they lived 
}and built their nests so he could tell 
about them. 

He lost his money and had to work a 


It 


| something else to make a living. His wife 
| became a teacher to help him. He did 
!mot give up his great idea. After years 
of work he made paintings of nearly a 
thousand birds. That was almost enough 
for his books. But while he was travel 
| ing two large rats got into the box in 
P which he kept his pictures and cut up 
‘all his paintings with their teeth and 
made a nest with the pieces. This al- 
fF most broke his heart, but he did not 
| give up. He himself: “I will 
| begin over again. [I can make bette 
| paintings than those the rats spoiled.’ 
P But it took him four long years and a 
| half to find the birds and make the pic 


said to 


| tures again. 


At last the great books were printed 
| in this country, in France, and in Eng 
Piland. People praised the wonderfu 

books. They knew that Audubon wa 


indeed a great man. NED CLONTZ 

Union County, N. ¢ 
I, Editor's Note—Here is 
| ple of stickability and 
girls should remember and profit by a 
long as you.live. Audubon did not quit 
after the greatest treasure of his life 
was destroyed, but cheerfully went ti 
work to make something better. This 
| kind of spirit always wins 


LE fine eran 


that you boys 


Perseverance Won Success 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

WANT to tell about 

last year in a consolidated school. It 
Was my first year high school. My 
Studies were mathematics, English and 
literature, science, civics and Latin. 

A firm in Lexington, N. C., offered 
$10 in gold for the best theme written 
by any high school student in the county 
ona picture calendar showing George 
Washington declining to be king. The 
title of the theme was, Unswerving Loy- 
alty to the New Republic. I wrote one 
and imagine my delight when the gold 
‘Piece became mine! I had been in many 


you iny work 





contests during the four years I attended 
Welcome Consolidated School and had al- 
most given up hope of being a winner 
But this year luck came my way for [ 


‘ntered the recitation contest and won 
the reciter’s medal also. This has en- 
couraged me so much that [| want 
ceep on trying to do my best. 


school and now 
truck comes to 
and afternoon 
) appreciate it, 
to walk a mile 
and sometimes 
five miles whet 


I live five miles from 
have good roads and the 
my door every morning 
I certainly know how t 
for until last year I had 
in all kinds of weather 
ret left and walked the 
the mud was almost shoe-top deep. 

[I expect to finish when am 17 and 
hope to go to college 


I have always wanted to belong to a 


stead of-walking¥the five miles. See 
your county home demonstration agent 
about a club in your community. 


Living Near a Pond 


WONDER how many of 7he Pro- 
Farmer readers live near a 
I do, and enjoy it very much. 
are a lot of wild duck on the 
pond near us. Yesterday one flew up 
o our place and was sitting on our 
woodshed, but flew away when he saw 
us. There are also white heron. They 
ure pretty flying and often fly in a flock 

f A pond is a really inter- 


aressive 
pond. 
There 


yver our farm. 
esting place, with turtles bathing in the 
sunshine and the music of the big frogs 
it night. 

Cc. G. TUNSTALL, Jr., (Age 10) 

Wake County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note—One can have all sorts 
of fun with a pond on a farm. You 
may raise fish in it, getting it stocked by 
the government. You may add greatly 
to its beauty by raising water lilies of 
several kinds ‘and planting iris, ferns, 








club, but there isn’t one in our com- willows, and other trees and plants 
munity around the margin. Boating is another 
I enjoy reading the letters written by pleasure you may have with a pond, and 
the young folks for The Progressive of course swimming is the most popular 
Farmer, My mother says we have been sport of all. We wish there could be one 
De %bo 
72 you ever see He 
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To solve the puzzle, start at Figure 1, draw 


paper for 30 longe 


CHRISTEL HEDRICK 
Davidson County, N. C 


tris years or 


taking 


Editor's Note—Christel ms to be 
real prize winner now, even thouah her 
first efforts were never crowned nth 
SUCCESS Boy s and aqirls, tt ts always the 
way. There are few, very few people 
who are successes from the beainnira 
It takes work and ceaseless trying im 
spite of defeat ta win hristel, you 
ertainly have an advantage over the 
yirls of vesterday in riding to school in- 


! (Wo siges make a B 


Pas 
oh ae 


Ss yn 








and so on, 


a line to 2, then to 3, 
or more ponds on every farm where there 
re young folks 


Visiting a Paper Mill 
THERE is in 


town. Pine is used mostly for manu- 
facturing the paper. The logs are placed 

a machine which chips them into-very 
small bits. These are carried in a chute 
to a chemical station where they are 
ooked in certain chemicals to soften the 
wood and change it into wood pulp. The 
then another chute 


a large paper mill our 


yulp is sent through 





“A Success Talk for Fars 
Here is a right-off-the-bat, straight 
William A. Sunday, better known as “Billy 








—Courtesy Breeder's Gazette 
TICK to the farm—the most inde- 
pendent life on earth. The folks in 
the city may laugh at Old Rube with 
his tall whiskers from the sticks, but 


when he stops plowing and sowing, 





‘“T'm a Rube of the Rubes, a Hayseed of the Hayseeds” 


aight-from 
Sunday,” 


it to the farm boys who read The Progressive Farmer and other Standard Farm Papers. 
Next week's “Success Talk for Farm Boys” will be by Senator Hiram Johnson of 
‘alifornia, and the next after that one hy Governor Al Smith of New York. 


Standard Farm Paper Editorial Servica, Copyright 1926, by Clarence Pow 


n Boys” by Billy Sunday 


-the-shoulder, special message from Rev. 
the famous evangelist. He sends 


then they stop eating. He is the one 
that furnishes them with their break- 
fast, dinner, and supper. The tele- 
phone, the broadcasting, automobile, 
macadamized highway, rural delivery, 
ind Delco light have robbed the farm 
f its loneliness and isolation. Most 
»f the famous men of our land came 
the farm; 95 


from per cent of our 
criminals come from the cities. Our 
cities are great whirlpools where 


destiny hurls you on to make of you 
a hero or a devil. 
I am proud to say that I am a 
Rube of the Rubes, a Hayseed of the 
Hayseeds. I was born and reared on 
a farm and am never happier now 
than when roaming across the fields 
and watching something grow. Above 
everything else, if you can get a farm, 
buy it and keep it. There are going 
to be millions more people in this 
land but not more millions of acres. 
We have got to increase the produc- 
tiveness of what we have for we can- 
not make more acres. So my advice, 
first, last, and all the time is— 


Stick to the farm. 








of the verb transpire: 
of 






The Progtessive Farmen 


to the paper mill proper. Theré it ‘is 
washed in large tubs, which are run by 
machinery. From the tub it is placed on 
large rollers and washed by a steady 
stream of water. 

From there it passes over steam-heated 
rollers, where it becomes thinner and 
thinner and becomes dry. It is taken 
off the last roller in the form of paper 
In the finishing room the rolls are weighed 
and made ready: for shipment. A side 
track runs up to the door, and the paper 
is packed and shipped to all parts of the 
country. Some is made into paper bags 
and some is put on rolls for the use of 
merchants, ANNIE MAE MacLEAN, 

Halifax County, N. C. 

Editor's Note—We ave glad to have 
this description of a visit to a paper mill, 
and feel sure it will interest other young 
people. 


| | SOMETHING TO MAKE 
Swing Stand 
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What you will need to make it:- 

2—2 in. x 6 in. x 6 feet....Base boards 
2—4 in. x 4 in. x 12 feet....Posts 

i—4 in. x 4 in. x 6 feet....Top 

42 in. x 4 in. x 3 feet....Braces, lowes 
2—2 x 4 in. x 16 in .. Braces, upper 
I—1 in. x 8 in. x 20 i --Seat board 
60—20d nails 

2 cariage bolts, % in. x 4% in. 

i—24 foot length 34 inch rope.” 





HOW DO YOU SAY IT? | 


Common Errors in English and 
How to Avoid Them 


By C. N. LURIE 
Copyright by The Wheeler Syndicate, Inc 








“Transpire” and ““Occur”’ 


O OCCUR means to take place, to 

happen, to come to pass; to transpire 
means to become known, to escape from 
secrecy, to be made public. It is quite 
common, especially in ordinary speech 
and in writings in newspapers and maga- 
zines, to hear and see the verb transpire 
used instead of happen or occur. Such 
usage is, however, quite incorrect, and is 
condemned by critics in England and 
America. “It transpired yesterday, at 


the meeting of the common council, that 


permission was withheld,” etc., wrote a 
reporter, but he should have written, “It 
happened yesterday,” etc., or better 
still, he should have omitted the phrase 
and begun his sentence with at and 
omitted that. 

Following is a case of the proper use 
“At the meeting 
the common council yesterday it 
transpired that last week's action on the 
street-railway franchise was not final.”— 
that is, it became known 

SB 8 SS 

REPORT of the soil survey of Cum- 

herland County, N. C., conducted by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the North Carolina Depart 
ment of Agriculture, has been published 
The report may be had free, while the 
supply lasts, by writing the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
D,-C. ade 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


Things to Know About Carpet 


’ 
Grass 
Wit carpet g) s grow where I live? 
s it too late to sow carpet grass 
and how much seed should I sow per 
acre? How should the land be prepared 


for carpet grass?” 


These are samples 
of questions about 
carpet grass. that 


are now coming into 
The Progressive 
Farmer office, and of 
the questions recent- 
ly received, more 
have been from West 
Virginia, Virginia, 
and Maryland than 
from points farther south. We do not 
advise sowing this grass in West Vir- 
ginia or in any part of Virginia and 
Maryland, with the exception of the 
Coastal Plains region. A temperature 
10 degrees above zero (and of course 
any lower temperature) will kill car- 
pet grass, so it should not be sowed 
where temperatures in winter are likely 
to fall below this point. 

Carpet grass should be sowed in late 
February or in March. 

No preparation, such as is commonly 
given cultivated grasses, is needed. Clear 
the land of all brush, weeds, sprouts, 
and low shade and sow the seed on top 
of the ground. Carpet grass will grow 
on wet land but no water should stand 
on the surface. It will do best on well 
drained bottom lands and sandy flats. 
Bulletin 1130, Carpet Grass, 
gives complete information about this 
valuable pasture plant. Write to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for a copy of this bulle- 
tin if you are interested in carpet grass. 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


Farmers’ 


How Many Potatoes to Plant 


an Acre? 


OW many bushels of Irish potatoes 
should I order for planting one 
acre ?” 

Usually 14 to 16 bushels will plant an 
acre. The quantity depends on the va- 
riety and the size of the seed pieces. 
When interplanted with cotton, as is 
quite often the practice, only half this 
quantity of seed will be needed. 


What Is a Bushel of Corn? 


SOLD some unshelled corn and was 
told that it took 76 pounds of corn 


on Hee cob to make one bushel. Is this 
right?” 
Fifty-six pounds of shelled corn, 70 


pounds shucked ear corn, 76 pounds of 
unshucked corn, all equal one bushel of 
shelled corn, the standard weight of 
which is 56 pounds. All these weights 


refer to dry corn. 


Topdresser for Spinach 


LEASE tell me what to top dress my 
Spinach with?” 

The Norfolk Truck Experiment Sta- 
tion recommends the following mixture: 

300 pounds sulphate of ammonia, 

566 pounds nitrate of soda, 

1,014 pounds acid phosphate, 

120 pounds muriate of potash. 

This analyzes 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid, 9 per cent nitrogen, and 3 per cent 
potash. Where applications are to be 
made to large spinach a mixture of 
equal parts of nitrate of soda and a good 
form of dryer is preferable to a com- 
plete fertilizer. 


Do Your Own Plumbing 


PUT water in my kitcheu, bathroom, 
and barnlot last summer and all the 
family are delighted with it. However, 


we had to have a plumber come out for 
two hours’ work and he charged $7.50 
for repairs I could have done as well if 





I had had the tools. I now have a set 
of plumbing tools and want to get a 
book oj ii iru ions, ll he ra ail Std h t 
book be had agd what will ? 
Ask the Department of Agricultur 
Washington, D. C., to send you Farm 
ers’ Bulletin 1460, Simple Plumbing Ki 
pairs for the Home. It will cost only 


a two-cent stamp. 
Encouraging Bermuda Lawn 
“MY Bermuda lawn is not 

good growth. What can I sow on 


it to make it grow better?” 


making 


If you have a good set of Bermuda, 
then top dress the lawn right away with | 
a mixture made from 200 pounds each 
acid phosplaate and nitrate of soda 
and 100 pounds kainit. If you use muri- 
ate of potash instead of kainit, use 25 
pounds. 


ot 


Bermuda is the best lawn grass 
for the dry sandy soils of your section. 
Next August repeat the topdressing, 
disk, and redisk the Bermuda sod, har- 
row, and then sow four bushels of bur 
clover in the bur per acre and the fol- 
lowing mixture: 

5 pounds Augusta vetch, 

4 pounds white Dutch clover, 

8 pounds Italian rye grass, 

8 pounds herd’s grass, 

8 pounds orchard grass. 

Harrow in and roll or drag to smooth 
the surface and press the seed well into 
the soil. 


Land Must Be Rich for 
Asparagus 
HAVE just planted asparagus with- 
out manure or fertilizer. What fer- 
tilizer should I apply and when?” 

Good asparagus need not be expected 
from poor land. Use now not less than 
1,000 pounds per acre of an 8-5-8 fer- 
tilizer on sandy soil and an 8-5-4 on clay 
land. Follow this immediately with 10 
to 15 tons of stable manure per acre and 
200 pounds nitrate of soda next March. 
Keep the field thoroughly cultivated 
through the summer. Apply 500 pounds 
of 8-5-8 fertilizer in early April and an 
equal quantity in July. Do not begin cut- 
ting asparagus until the third year. 





Don’t Expect Peanuts to 


Improve Land 


HAVE grown peanuts only two years 

on the same piece of land, and the 
land is about killed. I thought peanuts 
were a legume and would improve the 
land they were grown on.” 

The peanut is a legume and will im- 
prove the land if returned to the land, 
but when the whole plant—root, fruit, 
and top—is removed, the growing of 
peanuts makes land poor unless an ap- 
propriate rotation is followed. The Vir- 
ginia Extension Service in Bulletin 54 
suggests the following rotations for pea- 


nuts: 
I 


First Year—Winter oats, followed by crim- 
son clover and rye. 


(215° 10804 
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THE FE.MYERS &BRO. CO. ASHLAND OHI0, 
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A Self- ‘Oili: ng 


POWER SPRAY RIGS 


YERS Self-Oiling Power Spray Pumps and com- 


plete Power Spray Rigs 


furnish you the maximum 


spraying efficiency at the lowest possible cost. 


These spoadng machines have been 
tive research 


developed after years of exhaus- 


y expert engineers with a first-hand knowledge of 


spraying requirements. Myers Self-Oiling Power Pumps and easy- 


operating cog-gear Hand Sprays are 
gressive fruit growers and agricultur 


now used by thousands of pro- 
ists—the world over. 


Myers Self-Oiling Power Spray Rigs, with their positive self-lubrica- 
tion, enclosed working parts, automatic regulation and other exclu- 
sive features give you a new standard of power spraying efficiency. 








For a d The M: Li 
strationsee your Tak includes Pumpa 
qoaress Myers e for ozery, 
ealer, or write pose, a Gale 
us today for rue rm AY ERS Ae. Door 
catalog. — icon 
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Second Year—Corn, followed by cover crop 
of crimson clover and rye. 
| 


Third Year—Peanuts, followed by winter | 
oats. 

II 
First Year—Potatoes, followed by crimson 
clover. | 
Second Year—Corn, followed by crimson | 
clover. 
Third Year—Peanuts. 


III 


First Year—Winter oats with red clover. 

Second Year—Red clover. 

Third Year—Corn, followed by crimson clov- 
er and rye. 


Fourth Year—Peanuts, 
oats. 
IV 


First Year—Winter oats, soybeans, and rye. 
Second Year—-Rye or corn. 

Third Year—Corn, crimson clover, and rye. 
Fourth Year—Peanuts, winter oats. 


Cotton followed by fye and crimson 
clover may take the place of corn. 


followed by winter 











1,400 sae tobacco to acre 


A NEW W 
TIFT COUNT 


ing season of 260 days? 


shows farm of Mr: H 


Sorghum (drilled) to acre and 
Wheat! Average tem 
degrees. Bananas, Satsuma 
in Tift County. 


$10.00 acre up—all high and dry, 
no swamp in entire county; alti- 
tude 370 feet. 

Mail coupon for facts about 
soil, crops, markets; if you come 
South, be sure to come through 
Tifton and make the Board of 
Trade office your headquar- 
ters. 


BOARD OF TRADE 
TIFTON, GA. 








Would you like to live where you can make more 
money, enjoy better health and have more happiness, 
where flowers bloom all the year and you have a grow- 


Then come to tie County, Georgia! 
F. Gibbs, which produced 1,400 
pounds of bright tobacco to the acre! 
pounds are common _ here—other crops do equall well. 
State operates an Experiment Station in the 
which has authentic record of 9,200 pounds of ‘Red Top 


rature, 66.4 degrees; summer, 80.6 


other sub-tropical fruits add to your interest and pleasure 


Farms ready to work from $25.00 an acre up; cut-over land, 


on Tift County, Ga., farm 


ORLD IN 
Y, GEORGIA 


Illustration 
1,200 to 1,400 
ounty 
27.4 bu. of Purple Straw 


oranges, grape fruit and 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Board of Trade, Tifton, Ga. 


Send me Georgia Magazine 
with Tift County Supplement. 
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A Uniform, High Grade, 


Magnesium 
Limestone 





Kiln Dried Always 





LIMESTONE 





There must be a valid 
reason Why more 


Mascot Lime 
is used in North Caro- 


lina than all other 
brands combined 





| 


American | 
Limestone Company 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 














PLOW SHAPES 


Save 12 your 
tillage expense 
Made from special steel 
They wear longer 


Work better 
Cost no more 


Every Genuine 


P. D. F. Shape 


Bears the “EMPIRE” 
Trade Mark 
Sold by Reliable Dealers Everywhere 





| Few 





New 30 


MAZING INVENTION. Brilliant, 


soft, mellow white } 


. Burns 96 
5) tiltta ager 














HEANUTS.| 


Alabama or North Carolina running variety, 96 
i Tbs. $4.50. Small White Spanish, bs. $5.50, 

f.o.b. here. Cash with order. No order accepted 
for less than 96 lbs. 


GOFF MERCANTILE CoO., 
Enterprise, __(Inc. $50,000) __ Alabama 


TOMATO 











Power LAME 











“—“Handling the Tobacco Bed 


Preparation, Size, Care, Fertilizers and Varieties 


By E. C. WESTBROOK 





he Progressive Former, 


Farm Management and Tobacco Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


HE plant bed is the keystone to suc- 
cess in the tobacco business. Plenty 
of early and vigorous plants are ab- 


solutely necessary for the best results in 
the production of high grade tobacco. It 
is the early tobacco 
that gives the big- 
gest profits. Late 


tobacco is rarely ever 
profitable. 

The earliness 
quality 
plants are influenced 
largely by the loca- 
tion, fertilization and 
care of the plant 
bed. It is a general 
practice in the fue-cured sections to pre- 
pare the plant bed on freshly cleared 
land. The reason for this is that such 
land contains an abundance of humus, 
and is not compacted and baked by 
heavy rain and the sun. Plants grow 
faster on fresh land than on land cullti- 
vated for a long time. 


and 
the 


of 
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It is a good practice to select the place 
for the bed adjacent to a wooded spot. 
grass and weed seed are likely to 
be there and the bed is better protected 
from the cold spring winds. The par- 
ticular spot chosen should be loamy and 
friable. It should be naturally moist but 
should have good drainage and be free 
from standing water at all times. When 
practicable it is desirable to locate the 
bed near a stream of water. At such 
places the land is likely to be moist and 
in case of drouth can be watered easily. 
Great care should be used in selecting 
beds near ponds and swamps. Plants 
cannot be grown on crawfish land. If 
the land is a type that remains wet and 
cold the plants will make poor growth 
and will be weak. Made land, that is, 
land that has been made by soil washing 
in from adjoining helds, is not desirable, 
as it usually contains a large amount of 
weed and grass seed. 

The proper size of bed necessary to 
insure plenty of plants as recommended 
by different tobacco experts varies 


greatly. 
Size of Bed 


HE size of the bed recommended to 

furnish plants enough for five acres 
varies from 100 to 200 square yards. It 
is unanimously agreed, however, that too 
much plant bed is better than too little. 

The beginner will find it a safe policy 
to prepare 200 square yards of bed for 
each five acres of tobacco, that is a bed 5 
yards wide and 40 yards long. For a 
man who has had experience in prepar- 
ing beds 150 square yards will furnish a 
sufficient number of plants for five acres 
of tobacco. 

If the lay of the land will permit it is 


| desirable to have the bed not more than 


15 feet wide, and as long as necessary to 
get the required number of yards. This 
shape makes it easy to place and replace 
the cheesecloth used to cover the bed. 


Preparing the Bed 


N EXPOSURE to the south and east 

will give the earliest plants.- It is a 
safe practice to have two beds, one a lit- 
tle later than the other. The land chosen 
should be as free from weeds and grass 
seed as possible. As a guarantee against 
fungous diseases and insects the bed should 
be burned over before it is seeded. Dry 
pine brush is one of the best materials 
for burning the bed. About 12 good loads 
of compact brush per 100 square yards 
will usually be necessary to heat the 
soil to sufficient depth. If brush is 
not available any kind of wood can be 
used. Before the brush or wood is piled 
on the bed all leaves and trash should be 
raked from it, as they hold moisture and 
prevent heat from penetrating the soil. 
The bed should be burned until the soil 
is dried out to a depth of about three 
inches. If poles or skids are laid along 














HIS is a good article,” said 
Mr. E. G. Moss, North Caro- 


lina’s foremost tobacco expert, when 
we showed him what Mr. Westbrook, 


Georgia's’ foremost tobacco expert, 
had written on “Handling the To- 
bacco Bed.” Mr. Moss made just a 
few changes in the article to adapt 
it to our Carolinas-Virginia readers, 
who may follow these instructions 
with ¢ onfidence. 








the ground and the brush piled on these 
the burning will be made effective. The 
burning should be done-a few days be- 
fore sowing the seed. The bed should 
not be burned when the soil is wet. 

In some instances plant beds have been 
placed in broom sedge fields without 
burning, and by using heavy applications 


of fertilizers and manure, splendid re- 
sults were obtained. If the bed is not 
burned great care should be used to se- 
lect a spot free from weed and grass 
seed. In most cases the plants on an 
unburned bed are slow in growing off, 
but when the weather warms up they 
will get large enough to transplant al- 
most as quickly as those on a burned 
bed. After burning rake off all un- 


burned wood and litter. The bed should 
then be broken about 3 or 4 inches deep 
narrow plow in order to keep 
most of the burned soil on top. When 
this is done, harrow the bed with a drag 
harrow until it is in good tilth. 


with a 


Fertilizers Necessary 

Ff SRTILIZE the bed liberally 

some good fertilizer, such as an 8- 
3-3 or a 9-3-3. Two to four pounds of 
fertilizer per square yard is a good ap- 
plication. Hog manure is a good fer- 
tilizer for plant beds, as it contains no 
grass seed. 


with 


Frequently farmers have not used 
enough fertilizer on their tobacco beds 
to produce an abundance of plants. It 
pays to fertilize the bed liberally. 

Stable manure and fowl manure con- 
tain grass seed and should not be used, 
except as a mulch to be applied later. 
Well rotted compost contains few live 
grass seed and can be used with good re- 
sults. Pulling weeds and grass from the 
bed is expensive and is also injurious to 
the young tobacco plants. 

Cottonseed meal is a good fertilizer 
for plant beds if used in moderate quanti- 
ties. Heavy applications of cottonseed 
meal are likely to injure the germination 
of tobacco seed if the meal is not thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil. Blood, tank- 
age and fish scraps are also good sources 
of nitrogen. If the bed is given a top- 
dressing of five pounds of finely pow- 
dered nitrate of soda per 100 square 
yards at about the time the plants come 
up, it will start themto growing rapidly. 

Unless the plants turn yellow and stop 
growing, nitrate of soda should not be 
applied to a bed after the plants reach 
some size. If this is done the plants will 
be forced into a later tender growth at 
transplanting time and they will be less 
likely to live. 


Amount of Seed Required 


HE amount of seed used varies from 

one to two heaping tablespoonfuls per 
100 square yards of bed. If too much 
seed is used the plants will be spindling 
in size from being too thick and will not 
live well nor grow off quickly when 
transplanted. One tablespoonful of seed 


per 100 square yards is about the right 


amount to use. Mix this quantity of 
seed with about one gallon of fertilizer, 
road dust or wood ashes. In order to 
insure an even sowing the seed should be 
divided into two equal parts and the bed 
gone over both ways. One of the best 
methods of covering the seed is by tramp- 


ing with the feet. This firms the soil 
and presses the seed into it. The bed 
should be leit as smooth as possible. [Lt 
the smoothness of the bed will admit a 
hand roller may be used tor covering the 
seed. 

After the are sowed the bed 
enclosed by laying poles 8 to 10 inches 
in diameter around it. . The poles a 
staked down to keep them in place. So 
should then be thrown up to the outside 
of the pole to make the bed tight against 
winds, insects and excess water. If mo 
convenient, boards may be used instead 
of poles. A good plan is to dig a ditc 
around the bed with an outlet to take 
away the water. This insures good drai: 
age and prevents the possibility of dam- 
age from surface water. Hogs and cat 
tle must be fenced away from the bed 


Cover Bed With Cheesecloth 

FTER the poles are in place the bed 

is covered with cheesecloth. The cloti: 
will retain the warmth and make the 
plants earlier, and if tight all around and 


sec d 


free from holes, will keep the insects 
out. 

Sew as many widths of this cloth to 
gether as necessary to cover the bed 


The cloth is kept from sagging to the 
ground by placing wire, poles or slats 


across the bed. Also, wickets may be 
made from green switches and placed 
here and there over the bed. If the bed 


is dry when the seed are sowed it should 
be watered until it is thoroughly wet 

Tobacco seed may be sowed from Jai 
uary 1 to March 15. It pays to sow the 
tobacco bed early. 

Tobacco seed are very small and hard 
They are slow, but seldom fail to germ! 
nate. Seed 12 to 15 years old have given 
good germination. If a cold snap should 
kill some of the seed while they are 
germinating and the seed left is not suft 
cient for a good stand, more seed may 
be sowed without disturbing the bed. R« 
move the cloth and sow the seed directly 
on the bed. 

Tobacco plants grow rapidly when 
conditions are righf. It may be neces 
sary to water the bed if the weather is 
dry. A liberal watering every three or 
four days is better than a little wetting 
each day. If the bed gets weedy the 
weeds should be pulled out by hand when 
the bed is wet. If a mole gets into the 
bed, he must be caught, or he will de- 
stroy the entire bed. For mole crickets 
or ground puppies, use poison bait rec- 
ommended for cutworms. 


Varieties of Flue-cured Tobacco 


I eper-ates are a great many varieties of 
tobacco, but many of them are sco 
nearly alike that they represent little va- 
riation of type. There is, however, a 
wide difference among most varieties, 
based on shape and size of leaf. We 
have the broad-leafed varieties, such as 
Warne, Yellow Pryor, Hickory Pryor, 
White Stem Oronoco, Slate’s Gold Leaf, 
Big Oronoco, Adcock, Gooch, Tilly, Wil- 
low Leaf. The narrow leaf type is rep- 
resented by varieties like the Little or 
Narrow Oronoco and Flannagan. 

The broad-leaf types are popular in 
sections of the Carolinas that have light 
sandy soils and are preferred because 
they are adapted to the production of 
the high priced grades, as smokers, cut 
ters and wrappers. 

The distance between leaves on the 
stalk is some greater on the broad-leaf 
type than on the narrow-leaf varieties. 

x et Ss 
EMEMBER our Jubilee Subscription 
offer is still open to our readers and 
will be open through February. This is 
the last chance you will have for 10 years 
to get your own subscription and one for 
your neighbor both one year for $1. 
Renew now. Don’t’ wait until the last 

of February to send it‘in. 
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Advertising Farm Products 


A Discussion of Methods to Use 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


HY advertise? 

assumed tremendous 

in the affairs of the city business 
man, It is estimated that one billion 
dollars is spent annually for commercial 
advertising. This large 
amount is invested in 
advertising because it 
pays. It has _ been 
proved repeatedly 
that by increasing the 
umber of ¢ the 
ost of selling is de- 
reased. Farmers 
now that by 
ing the acre yield of 


Advertising has 
proportions 


ales, 





increas- 
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tton by fertilizers or other means, the 
cost of growing a pound of cotton can 
he_reduced. What many of them have not 
earned is that advertising has the same 
ffect on the cost of selling a product 
at increased acre yields have the 
ost of growing a product. Good adver- 


ising will bring the farmer dividends 


ist as it has brought dividends to the 
1en in the industrial world. It will en- 
ble him in reason to set his own price 
n the goods he produces—a thing that 
he has longed to do ever since farmers 
began to produce beyond their « needs. 


There is no mystery in vertising. 
Investigation and practical results have 
proved it to be a safe investment where 
the buyer is familiar with the funda- 
mental principles An advertisement 
should do four things: (1) attract at- 
tention; (2) arouse interest; (3) create 
desire; (4) effect a sale. 


Advertising in Newspapers and 
Farm Papers 


ERE a farmer has a small amount 

of stock or seed for sale, he can 
very often use his county weekly, and 
sometimes his daily paper, to good ad- 
vantage. A little time spent in finding 
out the country circulation of the paper, 
its policy, opinions, ete., will generally 
repay the prospective advertiser many 
times over. 

To sell a considerable volume of high- 
class products, farm papers must be used. 
Farm papers are read less hurriedly 
than newspapers, and usually stay in the 
home longer; hence, the life of an adver- 
tisement in farm papers is longer than 
that of the newspaper advertisement. 
Furthermore, the fact that farm papers 
publish articles about good seed and well 
bred stock convinces the reader that he 
should have these products, and helps to 
create a demand for the products adver- 
tised in the paper. Farm papers are also 
in position to help you write your adver- 
tisement. 

Farm paper advertisements must be 
mailed at least 10 days to two weeks before 
they are to be published. This makes it 
necessary that daily papers be used when 
a farmer suddenly decides to advertise 
and must reach the buyer quickly in or- 
der that his products may be in season. 

Before advertising in a farm paper, one 
should analyze its circulation—see where 
its readers are located. Perhaps, one 
paper covers the section in which you 
are interested better than another. Then 
the advertising rate should be considered. 
It is usually based on circulation. The 
fact that one paper has a higher rate 
than another does not mean it is more 
expensive. It may have more circulation. 

There are two kinds of magazine or 
newspaper advertising: classified and dis- 
play. Classified advertisements are usu- 
ally short statements, one column wide, 
set in small type, and grouped under 
various heads. They are usually so much 
a word or line, and are most widely used 
where small sales are to be made, or 
where the margin of profit on the prod- 
uct is not large enough to warrant the 
use of larger space. 

Since — classified 


advertisements are 


grouped’ with ‘other classified advertise- 
ments -trying to séll similar products, 


they must be made to stand out. The 
most important message should come 
first. What is the interesting point in 
the product? Will it save the reader 
money? Ask yourself these questions. 
Put yourself in the reader's position. 
“Try to give the information he would 


wish to know. It is not a good plan to 


leave out words, because incomplete and 
vague sentences save neither time nor 
money. he reader needs to know ex- 
actly what is offered—not “good cotton 
seed” but “well bred Mebane seed.” Short 
sentences and short words are prefera- 
ble, but the whole story should be told 


complete address given. A strong 
then the necessary description 
tatement of facts and finally an ac- 

snappy ending that suggests im- 
action make up a_ complete 
Ivertisement. 


and the 
beginning, 
or Ss 
tive, 
mediate 


classified ac 


Making Display Ads Effective 


ISPLAY advertisements must accom- 

plish three things: First, they must 
get the reader’s attention. Then he must 
be convinced that the product will satisfy 
him; and finally he must be made to act 
Attention is usually attracted by the size, 
position and make-up of the advertise- 
ment. Good illustrations attract atten- 
tion. The size of the advertisement 


should depend upon the amount of live- 
stock, seeds or plants there 
the money available for advertising. It 
should be borne in mind that the results 


produced will not always be increased in 


proportion to the increase in the size of | 


the advertisement. Where the money 
available for advertising is limited, the 
direct results will usually be better if 
several smaller advertisements are used 
rather than one or two large ones. The 
advertisement should be made easy to 
read by using short paragraphs and lines 
of about the same length. 


Headings tell a brief story, and if | 
short and interesting, help to get the read- 
er’s attention. 

Condensed type and frequent under- 
scoring give the advertisement a disor- 
derly appearance, while whole para- 
graphs set in capital letters, bold-face 
type, or italics make it tiresome to read. 


As in classified advertising, the out- 
standing characteristics of the product 
should be stressed. A single idea should 
be presented, as many appeals tend to 
confuse or weaken the reader's impres- 
sion. Quality is usually a good point to 
stress. It is better to suggest what the 
advertiser wants the reader to do, than 
to tell him what not to do. “Use a pure- 
bred sire” is better than “Don’t use a 
scrub.” Specific words should be used, 
words that really tell how the product is 
best. Words like “best,” “never before,” 
etc., are so broad and general they don’t 
mean much. 


The final aim of the advertisement is 
to make the reader send in the order. 
The easier the action is that you ask him 
to perform, the more readily will he per- 
form it. Thus it is easier for him to 





is to sell, and | 








send a postcard or fill out and send a | 


clipping than to write and mail a letter. 
cs se 


What a Surplus Did 


HERE is food for thought in these 
facts and figures which I gathered in 
Maine recently: 

In 1924 (a year of normal production) 
the Maine Potato Growers’ Exchange 
handled 2,897,860 barrels of potatoes, and 
sold them for an average price of $2.08 
per barrel f.o.b. In 1925, a year of ex- 
cessive production, with about the same 
membership, the Exchange handled 
3,396,724 barrels, which sold for an av- 
erage price of $0.97 per barrel f.o.b. 





Seventeen per cent increase in volume | 


brought a 60 per cent decrease in. price. 
WALTON PETEET. 
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No Tomato Truly Helpful— 
Can Compare— Is _the Planter’s Time Table in 
Wood’s convenient catalog. It shows 


In size, solidity, meatiness, produc. 
tiveness, and especially in quality, 
with Wood’s Famous Brimmer. They 
have no core and very few seeds. 

Another specialty listed in Wood's 
Catalog is a Cantaloupe that for fla- 
vor and size is the king of all melons. 
Their flavor is equal to Honeydew and 
they often weigh 15 to 20 lbs. 

Wood’s Catalog will likely meet your 
ideas of what a catalog should be 


when to plant—quantity of seed for 
100 feet or an acre—distance between 
rows and apart in row. Depth, etc 
Hundreds of customers have told us 
this has helped them to greatly in- 
crease results from their garden. 
Catalog and planter’s table are yours 
for the asking. May we send them? 
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In Your Mail Box Free— 
t 


Just say, “Send catalog,” either pos 
card or letter, and in a few days you will 
find valuable information easily accessible, 
about seeds and crops in your mail box. 


T. W. Wood & Sons 
(Seedsmen Since 1878) 
30 S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 
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UNION GRAINS IS: 


q Bish in digestible protein. This is very import- 
ant, for not all protein is digestible. 


Low in fiber content. Feeds with a high fiber 
content indicate low digestibility, high cost per 
pound of milk, 
















B 100 L Net Low in moisture. Not over 8%, while some mo- 
F AON GRA/ lasses feeds run as high as 15%—don’t pay mon- 
F S Pte Swe 

F y * 


ey for excess moisture—take it from your pump. 


4 Light and bulky—easily digested. A quart of 
Union Grains weighs only % pound—will not pack 
in better health, 


a 





in a cow’s stomach—results 


more milk. 


5 Palatable—tastes good. Cows like it, eat more 
of it, which results in heavier milk yield. 





6 Safe to feed. Keeps your cows in a healthy con- 
dition and prolongs their milking period. 


Get a supply of Union Grains from the dealer who 


sells Ubiko Feeds and watch your cows produce. 
Milk record charts sent FREE— Write for yours. 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 


5218 Carthage Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of 


c UNION GRAINS 


TME FIRST DAIRY FEED. MAI 















| Write today for a free copy of our catalog. It 
tells about the best seed that can be grown, 
and how to grow them. 


GEO. TAIT & SONS, Inc., Dept. P. Norfolk, Va 
Please mail me your 100-page illustrated catalog. 
a ” 
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LETUSTAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, 
etc., dressed and made into latest 
style Coates (for men and women), 
Vests, Caps, Nec kpieces and other 
Garments. orse, Cow, Bear, Dog 
or any animal hide tanned with fur 
on, made into Robes, Coats, Rugs, 
etc. Hides tanned into Harness, 
Sole or Belt Leather; Calf skins into 
Shoe Up ed Leather, any color. 
FREE CATA AND STYLE BOOK 
gives prices, when to take off and 
ship hides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. Fstimates gladly 
furnished. Send my fours for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Cold Vault. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest eustom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
694 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 









to your exact measure, in the 
latest style, to keep and wear 
and show to your Let 
them see our beautiful sam- 


startling special ‘offer, all fe , 
F.R. Schau, Sales Manager | 
KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO. 
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Name 
R.FD DORenscvces St. & No 
PP.O..0..0.0ccccccccceres cccccccce cece cces State 

Bible Science Common Branches n 


STAR, NORTH CAROLINA 
A non-Seetarian Christian School for boys and 
girls of rural communities who desire training 


Country Life Academy | 
| 





that they may efficiently perform the duties 

of life 

Tuition, meals, room, heat and lights all for 

fifteen dollars per month Entrance require- | 

ments: An Abundance of Ambition; Lots of } 
\ | 


Determination; Willingness to Wor 

For further information, address } 
OLIVER R. CARRITHERS, Principal |]! 
maa Domestic Arts |[]/ 




















$1.15; Timothy, $3.50; 











CATALOG OF 


Army Goops 
BARGAI NS 











rts, Boots, Shoes, 
Blankets, Te Tents a Gans. Harness, 
ee icles you can 
orife saves you: 









eney. Write for “RY SUPRRY Free. 






naan Surrey t 
100 Bon 1633, RICRMOME TA 


_ ¥oe Kaew Lots of Peopie 
Need Monuments 


Our handsome catalog of marble aad 
te monuments will enable you 
@ their orders, earn a gener- 
ous * commission. No 


Who 
experience neces- 
sary. 
Men and 
more, 


werywhere are selling 
time. They 
Money,” TODAY 











1 oY $30 to Ra 
‘ou can, 
ane Earn More 


iliteeetetn Ghanbte @@nanten a> 
216 Sy eye Room 299 Atlanta. Ga. 
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our beautiful womeriaie in their spare 
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for booklet, 








FAMOUS 


Frederick Co. Lime 


A MINE OF WEALTH TO FARMERS 
Manufactured by 


M. J. GROVE LIME CO. 


LIME KILN, MD. 














$2 bu., un- 
hulled ; 
hulled, $5 
Red, $15; 
; Alfalfa, $7. 
Alsike, $13; SUDAN, $2: Cane seed, 


Bluegrass, $3.50; 
Millet, $2. Satisfaction or money back. 
Meier Grain Co., Dept. PF, Salina, Kan. 


VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 
for farm tractor 
and heavy steam 
power 

Also Saws, Belt- 
ing, Dust Riss, 
Planers, 












Write for infor- 
mation Dept. A-4 


J. A. VANCE COMPANY. Winston-Salem. N. C. 














STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 
Send today for Allen’s Book on 
Strawberries —the best money 
crop. Delicious— Healthful— 
Profitable. tpaystogrow them. 
The W. F. Allen Co. 








165 ©. Market St. Salisbury, Md. 
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‘Western Carolina Wide Awake 


Read These Reports of What Eleven Counties Did in 1925 


Or- 


25 


URKE Begins Raising Poultry, 

chards and Vetch—During 1925, 

modern poultry houses were built in 
Burke County. There were none before. 
The further increased interest in breed- 
ing, feeding, culling and coéperative mar- 
keting marks the beginning of an era of 
expansion in the poultry industry. An 
orchard development of 8,000 young trees 
also marks Burke's entry into commer- 
cial fruit growing. Interest in orchard- 
ing is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Burke has also caught the vetch fever 
and sowed 100 acres of this legume, 
mostly with wheat and oats.—R. L. Sloan, 
County Agent. 

Cherokee Believes in Codéperation.— 
County Agent R. W. Gray reports con- 
cisely that Cherokee County farmers 
shipped 11 cars of cattle codperatively 
and sold 80,000 pounds of poultry cooper- 
atively, the saving to the farmers by co- 
Operative selling being $6,625. 

Clay Starts Shipping Cream, 
Poultry, Using Lime, and Building Silos.— 
The first can of cream was shipped from 
Clay County in 1924; in 1925, $3,000 
worth was shipped. This represents a 


Raising 


the State Fair which won first prize and 
$500.—R. E. Lawrence, County Agent. 
Forsyth County Believes in Codper- 
ation, Terracing and Dairying.—Forsyth 
County farmers, during 1925, shipped 
2,500 bushels of seed rye cooperatively 


and bought 4,000 pounds vetch seed and 
1,200 tons lime codperatively. Fiity 
farmers improved their farms by terrac- 
ing, and 30 dairymen made improvements 


in their barns and dairy houses. Three 
new silos were built and 20 purebred 
bulls brought into the county. Eight 
improved poultry houses were built. 
Fifty acres of alfalfa were sowed.—R. 
W. Pou, County Agent. 

Coéperative Buying and Selling Pays 


Henderson Farmers. — Orchardists pur- 
chased codperatively 100 barrels of lime- 
sulphur, besides arsenate of lead and 
bluestone, and 30 tons of nitrate of soda. 
This co6perative purchase saved them 
$1,304.17, and in the fall a survey reveal- 
ed the fact that these farmers had 35,000 
bushels of apples free from disease. The 
rye growers of the county sold co6per- 
atively 3,185 bushels of rye at a profit of 
$1,650 above the local market and bought 





-- ‘ % c ¢ 
ROCKINGHAM’S NATIONALLY KNOWN POULTRY TEAM 


This is the poultry judging team from 


Agent Charlie Wampler. 


was sent to Madison Square Garden during the year 1923, 
During the year 1925 it was sent to the State Contest, 
Wampler, 
Wampler, chaperone, 


to right—Chas. W. 
Mrs. Chas. W. 


prize. Reading left 
Milner, Stella Miller, 
Margaret Wampler. 


clear profit, as skimmilk fed to hogs will 
pay for the keep of the cows. Before 
1925, nothing had been done with poultry, 
but last spring 12,000 baby chicks were 
bought, and in six months some of the 
flocks from these baby chicks were mak- 
ing 50 per cent production. The first 
ground limestone was used in Clay 
County in 1924. In 1925, 200 tons were 
used, in one case increasing the yield of 
corn from 34 bushels per acre to 56 
bushels, and the yield of rye from 5 
bushels to 25 bushels per acre. Before 
1924 there had not been any kind of 
farm organization in Clay County, but 
in 1925 the Farmers’ Codperative Asso- 
ciation controlled prices on over $15,000 
worth of business done in the county. 
The first silo in the county was built in 


1924. In 1925, three concrete silos were 
built—W. R. Anderson, County Agent. 

Cleveland County Wins First Prize at 
State Fair, Puts up Electric Lines, and 
Holds Fertilizer Schools —Ninety miles 
of rural electric light lines were built in 
Cleveland County in 1925, carrying lights 
to 483 rural homes and enabling 2,500 
people or more to enjoy the use of elec- 
tric lights every night. A fertilizer school 


was held in each school in the county, in 
codperation with the teacher, and pupils 
from the seventh grade up were taught 
how to figure out fertilizer formulas. 
Sweet potato curing and storage houses 
totaling 10,000 bushels capacity were 
built during 1925. This makes a capacity 
ef 32,500 bushels for the curing houses 
in the county. Cleveland had a splendid 
county fair and sent a county exhibit to 


Rockingham County, Virginia, 
It has become nationally known through proper training. 


under County 
It 
where they won third prize. 
Richmond, Va., where they won first 
county agent, Fannie Garber, Sarah 
Clifford Bowman and little 


about 40 bushels of high-yielding pedi- 
greed strain Abruzzi rye seed from the 
State College Experiment Farm at $2.75 
per bushel f.o.b. Raleigh. The dairymen 
in the county sold 2,500 gallons of milk 
cooperatively at a profit of $2,000. The 
truck growers organized and started a 
curb market in Hendersonville in May, 
and during the rest of the year sold 
$7,000 worth of produce at a profit of 
$2,333.33. 

The agency which put over these deals 
for the farmers was the farm bureau, a 
local county organization organized as 
a supporting agency for the farm demon- 
stration agent. The farm bureau also 
purchased seeds and fertilizers. Three 
new silos and 15 new poultry houses have 
been built in the county, and nine pure- 
bred Guernsey cows have been bought.— 
E. F. Arnold, County Agent. 


Iredell Makes Remarkable Progress in 
Dairying and Terracing. — During 1925, 
24 purebred dairy bulls (23 Jerseys and 
1 Guernsey) were bought by Iredell 
farmers. Four of these were sired by a 
gold medal bull and are out of Register 
of Merit dams. One of these dams has 
a medal of merit. Seven other bulls were 
sired by a bull whose dam has a gold 
medal record. The entire list of bulls 
have high production back of them. 

On 37 farms, 552 acres of land were 
terraced as demonstration areas, and as 
a result of these demonstrations approxi- 
mately 2,000 additional acres were ter- 
raced. 


Other forms of progress were as fol- 


lows: (1) Lespedeza was sowed for the 
first time on 152 farms. (2) Fifty-three 
modern poultry houses were built. (3) 
Records were kept on four poultry flocks 
numbering 576 birds, which showed a net 
income of $2,102.86. (4) A codperative 
purchase of $30,473.07 worth of fertilizer 
was made by 156 farmers at a saving of 
$4,798.25 under the retail price—R. W. 
Graeber, County Agent. 

Lincoln interested in Poultry, Fairs 
and Bees.—Lincoln County made three 
coéperative shipments of poultry during 
1925, and six big poultry houses were 
built. Over 5,000 fryers were sold last 
spring. Four big community fairs were 
held in the fall. Over 200 modern bee- 
hives have been put up in the county. 
Lincoln made the third largest cotton 
crop in many years last year. The first 
state accredited high school with an ag- 
ricultural teacher was started. Farmers 
bought codperatively 37 carloads of lime, 
fertilizers, etc. —J. G. Morrison, 

Agent. 


oats, 
County 
Lime and Legumes in Madison.—Three 
cars of limestone were bought by 24 
farmers, 21 of whom had never used any 
limestone before. Over 1,400 pounds of 
hairy vetch seed were bought to sow 
an emergency hay crop and green manur- 
This was a new crop to Madi- 


as 


ing crop. 


son farmers. ‘A county poultry club 
with 17 members was formed and five 
new poultry houses are being built ac- 


cording to plans from the State Poultry 
Extension Department, and three others 
are being remodeled and improved.— 
Earle Brintnall, County Agent. 


Better Schools and More Diversified 
Farming in Polk.—Polk County now has 
a high school in every one of its town- 
ships except one and arrangements have 
been made to build one there in 1926 
Notwithstanding the drouth in 
1925, the county produced several hun- 
dred bales of cotton more than usual and 
all the corn needed. Rye, oats, wheat 
and vetch have been sowed and the fields 
are green for grain and hay next spring. 
Two farmers have decided to begin poul- 
try raising and have flocks of 150 and 
500 respectively. The one dairyman in 
the county discarded his last scrubs and 
grades last vear, replacing them with 
purebreds of high quality. He sells his 
output for $600 per month. An experiment 
was made with Iceberg lettuce to see if 
it would succeed in Polk County. On a 
plot 16x12 feet Mr. W. B. McSwain 
raised lettuce that sold for $15. This is 
at the rate of $3,000 worth or more per 
acre. The developments at Lake Lure, 
Lake Lanier, and on Hogback Moun- 
tain, together with many smaller devel- 
opments, are calling for labor so strong 
that it looks as if farming will suffer 
“from lack of labor during 1926.—J. R. 
Sams, County Agent. 


severe 


Fairs and Poultry Show in Progress in 
Rutherford—Five community fairs were 
held in Rutherford County during 1925, 
and the county fair was moved to new 
fair grounds, where modern buildings 
had been erected and a new racetrack 
constructed. The county and community 
put on an exhibit at the State Fair in 
Raleigh, and a judging team of boys 
which attended the State Fair won $23 
in prizes. From January to May, 1925, 
60,000 pounds of poultry was sold coép- 
eratively at a profit of about $2,500 over 
local prices. One hundred and eighty 
settings of purebred eggs were bought 
and nine model poultry houses were built. 
Thirty-five farmers planted tomatoes to 
ship to Florida. Fifty permanent pas- 
tures were started. Forty boys were en- 
rolled in club work last year and a club 


encampment was held at Chimney Rock. 
—H. E. Patton, County Agent. 
ee Se 


MISTAKE I have made was not 
taking The Progressive Farmer. 1 
would have learned some good advice 
about the farm which I have missed. A. 
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Chase Pain Away 
with Musterole | 


hen winds blow raw and 
chill and rheumatism tingles in 
your joints and muscles,get out 
your good friend Musterole. 

Rub this soothing white ointment 
gently over the sore spot. As Muster- 
ole penetrates the skin and goes down 
to the seat of trouble, you feel a gen- 
tle, healing warmth; then comes cool- 
~~ welcome relief. 

etter than the old-fashioned mus- 
tard plaster, Musterole works without 
the blister Grandma knew. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of all kinds, rub 
on Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; 
keep ajar or tube on the bathroom shelf. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole,Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 
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ments ncluding heat isochronism and 6 f- 
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iat nae WRITE 
Chain FREE 2! Offer. tatete We ‘Stadcbeh 
Write while offer lasts. Get beau- FREE Book teas 
tifal Style Book in colors FREE! and $1 


Canadian Address: Windser, Ontario 








mM Conadton sont Windwre Bend, Indiana 








BOSTROM IMPROVED 





WITH TELESCOPE, is the most Simple, Accurate, 


Durable and Complete outfit ever made for 
Terracing, Ditching, Tilc Draining, Irrigating 
or any work around the farm requiring a Level. Agri- 
cultural Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus and 
individual land owners from Atlantic to Pacific use, 
and endorse every claim made for the BOSTROM, 
and so will you, afigr using it; our unqualified mon- 
ey-back guarantee s@ttles that. WRITE TODAY for 
illustrated description of Level and TELESCOPE, 
testimonials, and money-back order blanks, or better 
still, ORDER NOW before the heavy rains set in 

Weight, 15 pounds. Price, $22.50. 


Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 


158 Stonewall St. 


CUT WINTER FUE 





THE 
Easy 
way 









The farmers best b 
tnd backaches e very a oad £5: 
catalog showing tow prices. 


ears. Thousands sa’ 
os TOUS 3 004 for tree 





FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 2633 S. State St, CHICAG®, HLL. 
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ATLANTA, GA. | 


PICKIN’ 








EGGS FOR ALL TASTES 


Customer—“Have you any eggs that have 
no chickens in them?” | 
Grocer—“Yes, ma’am; duck eggs.’’—Pr« 

gressive Grocer. 
NUTTY 
Mrs. Murphy—“Good mornin’, Mrs. Flan- 
nigan, an’ what hev ye named the baby?” 
* Mrs. Flannigan—‘*We’ve named her Hazel.” 
Mrs. Murphy—“With all the saints there 
are in heaven, then to name her after a nut!’ 


DOMESTIC NOTE 
Teacher (seeking to point out the wicked- 
ness of stealing)—‘‘Now, if 1 were to put 
my hand in someone’s pocket and take out 
the money in it, what would I be?” 
Tommy—“Please, Miss, you’d be his wife 
—The Sydney (Australia) Bulletin. 


BIBLE CLASS NOTE 
ancient castle)—“This is a moat. 
questions you would like to 


Guide (at 
Are there any 
ask?” 

American—“Yes 


How in heck could a fel- 


low get one of those in his eye?’’—Liie. 
A WARM RECEPTION 
W. H. P. writes: “A batch of jokes I sent 
to the editors were rejected as no good, but 
when I threw them in the stove the fire 


just roared.’’—Boston Transcript. 


VERY MODERN 


The master was holding a lesson on modern 


inventions. “Now, James,” he said, ‘“‘can 
you tell me one thing of importance which 
did not exist fifty years ago?” 
“Me,” was the surprising reply. 
SOCIAL SURGERY 

A number of Mrs. Durham’s lady friends 
surprised her at her home on Fourth Avenue 
last Friday evening with a miscellaneous 
shower. 

The guests were. entertained with a mock 
wedding, after which Mr. and Mrs. Durham 
opened the guests.—Three Forks (Montana) | 
Herald. 


MAKING CHANGE 

Hay and Feed Dealer—“*You owe me $3 {o1 
oats, Mose, and you don’t pay me I'll 
have to take your horse.” 
Uncle Mose—“All right, 
heimer, an’ Ah’ll pay you de 
$3 jest as soon as Ah kin.’”’—Ayer’s 


A NOVEL DiSH 


Miss Dora Munguia will be served to inti- 
mate members of the family following the 
wedding and the couple will leave for a motor 
trip of several weeks.—The Arizona Daily 
Star. 


Mista 
balance 0’ 


Guggen 
de 


SLOW AT ANSWERING 

The fisherman came 

line and stopped by the ancient angler who'd 
been angling at that same spot all day 


“How are the fish in these parts?” he 
asked. 

The angler looked up wearily. 

“Well,” he said, “I really can’t say. I've 


dropped them a line every day for a week 
now, and I’ve had no reply yet.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


Copyright, 1926, by 
By J. P. ALLE Y—pell Syndicate, Inc. 











PAHSON SAY MAH WORK 
‘PEAH Yo BE MIGHTY 

HEAVY ROUN’ DIS PLACE ; 
~WELL, DATS A FAC’ BuT 
DEN, E SORTER TOTES 
IT BY DE LIGHT EEN’!!! 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Dat ‘ar lil new sto’ sell stuff mo’ 
cheaper but shucks!—dey wow charge 
it¢ff! 








Almanac. | 


along with his rod and | 
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HEN you think of the 

responsibility a West- 
clox America carries, $1.50 
seems like a ridiculously low 
price. 

It sits on a shelf or hangs 
from a nail and tells the time 
to everyone who glances at it. 
It ticks on, twenty-four hours 
every day, three hundred and 
sixty-five days a year. 





Westclox 





A lot of work for $1.50 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. Jn Canada: Western @lock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
| 
| 
Big Ben Baby Ben America Sleep-Meter Jack o' Lantern Pocket Ben Glo.Ben | 
$3.25 $3.25 f1.50 $2.00 $3.00 $1.5¢ $2.25 
j 











It calls in the morning, it 
times meals, starts children 
to school, times trips to town, 
says when to tune in for 
market reports. It is one of 
the most useful things in the 
house. 

That trade mark Westclox 
on its dial is an assurance of 
dependability and service. A 
lot of both for $1.50. 


ILLINOIS, U.S. 





























STUPENDOUS SFARTEING OFFER’ 


31 PIECE SET 


Yes, in see In one HOU you 
can earn your choice of this f 
beautiful dinner set or silver- 


vA\\\ 


ware, also lace curtains, jewelry, air | 4 f 


rifles, watches 
raincoats, and 


aluminum, dresses, 
nearly 100 others— 


Distribute only 40 large packets gua- 
ranteed garden and flower seeds at ff 
10c each and return us $4.00 accord- f 
ing to plan in big catalogue which 


you receive F 


We Trast You— SEND NO MONEY 
geet name and address TODAY— 
eds and Catalogue sent to you by 


return mail. 


BARR MFG. CO. 


=  - 
BOX MUTY RON 





» “< 


.P 








A little land and a few trees will 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
We have no agents. 





WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITIES 


returns with but a small amount of work. Get a copy of 
our new booklet about -the best fruit crops for 


SOUTHERN ee oe ony Pecans, 
ums an eaches. 
PLANTING ehecee the ~— best — to your commun- 
ity and tell you the best varieties to grow. } 
FACTS Send today fora FREE copy. 


Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
The largest growers of Citrus Trees in the world 


give you big cash 


Persimmons, 
It will help you to 


24-26 















saving valve — 


Wire "aaa not eas Ky { ~ eee! Poste 
( Teaivlek strongest made.) Be now while 
rices are down. Prompt po Be Sat- 
sfaction guarant WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
“i sav $49.00," Lad Mg Pierce, Friendship, 
Indiana. You, Don’t delay, write y 
for our new TREE’ analog oe and latest low prices. 
KITSELMAN BROS., Box 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


NEW LOW PRICES 5 


ted Pou 














NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, .white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up; is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency,’ and without experience or 





money make $250 to $500 per 












WOULD like to suggest a cam- 

paign for painting and white- 
washing this spring,’ wrote Ralph D. 
Quisenberry of Montgomery County 
Alabama, recently. “Now when we 
are having so many tourists going 
southward from every direction, it 1s 
opportune and proper that the farm 
premises should be made more attrac- 
tive and home-like. It would go a 
long way towards keeping our boys 
and girls better satisfied at home, and 
would certainly be the most inviting 
invitation we could give to friends.” 











Careful Painting Means Good 


Painting 
URING the past 30 years I have 
painted and helped to paint many 


farm buildings. Of recent years I have 
had no trouble in getting a good job, 
something I could not do in the begin- 
ning of my painting career. I was too 
careless about selecting paint and brushes, 
too careless about the kind of surface I 


applied it to, and too careless about ap- 
i There is no earthly reason 
farmer cannot do a good job 
of painting if he only observes three or 


plying 


why 


four very essential things :— 


1. 


getting 
that is known the 


? 


a 


sential. 
face 


Use good paint, 


» surface 
be both clean and dry 


scaling 


only 
world over. 


remove it with 


brush made for the business. 


Z. 


be afraid to 
dollars in a good brush. 

inch brush will cost 
This is a popular size for farm buildings. 
A brush of this quality is the best invest- 


invest a 


ment a painter can make. 


4. 


brush 


3. 


be afraid of 
full of paint. 
spreading paint 
traced to dipping the brush into paint too 
lightly. 

Don’t be stingy with elbow grease. 
A good job of painting demands elbow 
grease and plenty of it. 








Bigger Bargains 








elsewhere at higher prices. 


low, deliveries are quick. 


Home Needs 
Mechanics Tools 


today. 





Every 


In The 
NEW 


Clothing Auto Supplies 
Shoes Wire Fence 
Furniture Implements 
Floor Coverings Harness 
Stoves and Ranges Vehicles 


Spotless Catalog! 


The new Spotless Spring and Summer Catalog No. 265 has just been 
mailed. Big opportunities for saving money are offered on every page. 
The quality of our goods will be as good or better than usually sold 
article we handle 
Nearly every order is shipped within 24 hours, transportation rates are 

’ 


This new catalog contains our complete line of :— 


Plumbing Supplies 
Blacksmith Supplies 


If you want to save money send for a free copy of catalog No. 265 


TheSpotless Company, 


The South’s Mail Order House 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Uneven 


can nearly 











is guaranteed. 


Asphalt Roofing 
Metal Roofing 
Wall Board 
Plaster Board 
Millwork 

Paints 

Building Hardware 











and to be sure of 
a standard product 


to receive paint must 
This is very es- 
If old paint is leaving the sur- 
a wire 


few 
A good three- 
around $2.50 to $3. 


getting your 
jobs of 
always be 


Rub paint in 

















day count > 
A.J. TOWER CO, BOSTON 























well. You not only get better contact, 
but equal distribution as well, which 
eliminates the unsightly streaks so com- 
mon in bad jobs of painting. 

The blacksmith will not attempt a 
job of welding till he has conditions just 


right. We can all get some good ideas 
about painting by studying his simple 
plans. C. C. CONGER, Jr. 


Rockingham County, Va. 


Why Not Early Broilers? 
A*® EXPERIMENT on cost of broiler 
production was made by one of the 
experiment stations with 134 chicks of 
the Rhode Island Red variety. The grain 
ration cost $2.56 per 100 pounds and con- 
sisted of :— 


ES reer rere 30 pounds 
SE GD is sions vachissadenssencs 20 pounds 
| ee eer er 10 pounds 


The mash feed cost $2.64 per 100 


pounds and consisted of :— 


Bone meal ..4 pounds Time of feeding was 

Table salt..% pound 9 weeks. 

Fish meal At that time the 
(5S per chicks averaged 1.48 
cent) ....16 pounds pounds. 

Pulverized The loss by death, 
GOOG 050600 25 pounds 19.4 per cent. 

Wheat mid- For 1 pound of gain 
dlings ...25 pounds it took 49 pounds 


Cornmeal ..30 pounds feed. 

Th original cost of the chicks was not 
given. If hatching eggs were produced 
on the farm and incubated as custom 
hatching, the hatch should be from 50 
to 60 per cent. The loss after hatching 
should not be more than 25 per cent. 
Taking for granted that the chicks cost 
15 cents each and the loss was 25 per 
cent, we would have the following based 
on this experiment. 

Feed cost for 1 pound of gain. .$0.127 
Oil for brooder, cost per aed 


MN: . wate Cathar sdeaewaansae A 
Labor cost per pound.............. -085 


Total cost to produce 1 pound. .$0.252 
Total cost to produce 14 pound 


broiler outside of original cost $0.336 
Original cost of chick was 15 cents 

cents plus 3% cents (for loss) 1875 

Total cost of a 1% pound broiler $0.5235 


The value of a 1% pound broiler at 
50 cents per pound is 75 cents. It should 
be remembered that the 52 cents cost for 
the 1% pound broiler takes labor, feed, 
oil for brooding, and the cost of buying 
the chick with 25 per cent loss and then 
shows a nice profit. 

The Division of Markets sold broil- 
ers in carlots last April for 50 cents 
per pound. The 1% pound broiler is us- 
ually high during March and April. How 
about more of them? V. W. LEWIS, 

Livestock Representative, N. C. Divis- 
ion of Markets, Raleigh, N. C. 


OUR BIRTHDAY PARTY 

















| Feed Your Roughage 


Mitco Molasses would enable you to feed your 
low-grade roughage to better advantage. Mol 
adds to ite feed value and palatability. Is also « 
valuable addition to grain 

Write for Prices and Full Information 


MOBILE wet & TRADING CO. 


feeds 


ile, Ala. 
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A Jubilee Birthday Offer 


‘ rs oe our entrance into our 40th Anniversary Year 
= Pog OWN RENEWAL ONE YEAR 
FARMER TO ANY NEW = 


We Have 
- Not Made 


and Will Not 
Repeat Until 
(1936 


an to new 


such name): 














than one new 


y offer 
AND THE’ PR 
—" ONE YEAR both ene year for $1 


subscriber, 


Dear Progressive Farmer: 
In accordance with 
' Ee SUBSCRIPTION 
for which send The Progressive Farmer one 
subscribers written below (If you send more 
ADD 50 CENTS 


Name of Present Subscriber: 





—exactly 


for 10 Years Be Wan.sde Mr eaeb SAMs hed Nand een haeneen ees pied makeke coe sue 


at ONCE-IN-TEN-YEARS 
herewith 


FFER I enclose 


Siete Saal i atta 


-— | yield of cotton “As* Mr. Rivers says :— 


extra for each 








D. F. Efird 


ORN January 1, 1861, at Pine Ridge, 

Lexington County, S. C., Daniel 
Franklin Efird, secretary of the South 
for over 20 years, 
was just beginning to “sit up and take 
notice” when the guns boomed out over 
Fort Sumter. Twenty years later he leit 
Newberry College and has served South 
Carolina as farmer, cotton statistician, 
and member of the legislature (12 years). 
The South Carolina State Fair is the 
pride of his heart and is getting better 
all the time. 

Married to Miss I. A. Hiller of Lex- 
ington County in 1893, Mr. Efird has a 
son, D. E. Efird, and two daughters. 


“Cliff” Rivers 


ESSE Clifton Rivers, otherwise known 

as “Cliff,” was born January 29, 1876, 
in Chesterfield County, S. C., and had 
served as teacher, farmer, and cotton 
dealer before he took up his present 
work as State Warehouse Commissioner 
of South Carolinas Nearly 1,400 ware- 
houses are now being operated in South 
Carolina under this system, handling ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the yearly 





The Progressive Farmer, 


Here's Reading For All the Family 


“The South Carolina state warehouse 
law contemplates the handling collec- 
tively upon the grade and true weight the 
cotton production of the state while in 
the hands of and belonging io those who 
produced it. By a system of bonding, 


Y 


Y 
y 
7 
Y 





insuring and inspecting, the state assumes 
the responsibility for the title and the 
delivery of the receipted product, making 
it a liquid collateral for the security of 
notes for money advanced while the crop 
is being gathered and held for proper 
market conditions. The large volume 
handled gives the state the lowest insur- 
ance rate now carried by any institution. 
The farmers of the state thus get the 
best medium for handling their crop 
from the field to the mill or exporter, 
selling directly from the farm or com- 
munity warehouse to the large buyers 
always at a large premium over the local 
markets, the cotton being graded and de- 
livered by licensed state graders accord- 
ing to United States Government stan- 
dards. 

“The same rule applies to any non-per- 
ishable farm products and great quanti- 
ties of the state’s diversified products 
are being housed, receipted for, and sold 
under the direction of the State Ware- 
house Commissioner. My ambition and 
aims are to develop this wonderful idea 
of constructive handling of the agricul- 
tural wealth of the state, to be of service 
to the whole state by being efficient and 
progressive in the work assigned to me 
and to have a part in the upbuilding and 
uplifting of those who produce the wealth 
of our country.” 

Marrying Miss Mary Allen of his 
home county in 1901, Mr. and Mrs. Riv- 
ers have only ten children—Lewis, Leroy, 
Howard, Duncan, George, Ruth, Bessie, 
Blanch, Lucy and Jessie. 


RUDE RURAL RHYMES 


(Copyright by Robert M. Adams) 


Why Bob’s Chickens Didn't 
Pay 


Gince last week’s Progressive Farmer 

was largely given over to poultry 
matter, our friend Bob Adams wrote 
why his chickens didn’t pay :— 














I fed my hens, the whole darn batch, 
The very best of mash and scratch, 
But still they never seemed to lay 

At any time when eggs would pay. 
Their rations didn’t even fat them; 
They were a total failure—drat them! 
I felt like that experienced bird 

Of whose remarks you've likely heard. 
“In spite of unproductive pens," 

He said, “There's money in the hens”; 
Then added with a cheerful grin, 

“I know there is—I put it in. 

It still is there, beyond a doubt, 

For no one ever took it ont.” 

When I grew tired of feeding slackers 
And buying choice grain with my smackers, 
I said, “Although they seem in clover, 

I'd better look the henhouse over.” 

I did, and found red mites in millions, 

In swarms, in bunches, and in billions. 
They roosted on the roosts, those pests. 
They also nested in the nests. 

Not strange my poultry didn’t pay 

When pestered thus both night and day. 

I ought to draw, before I’m through, 

A moral, as I often do. 

We're prone to think some other cuss 

A total loss compared to us, 

Unmindful of the grief and pain 

That checks his heart and dulls his brain, 
The worries that like parasites 

May sap his strength both days and nights. 
If we could once inspect his roost, 

We'd cease to knock and start to boost. , 
—BOB ADAMS. 
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| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 


Wanted.—Fairbanks Morse Oil Engine, about twen- 
ty horsepower. Frank Rymer, Rt. 3, Asheville, N. C. 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


NORTH CAROLINA 


For Sale.—700 acre poultry and cotton farm located 
in Piedmont section of North Carolina, 40 miles east 
of Charlotte. Modern buildings, electric lights and 
running water. Incubator capacity 106,000 Stocked 
with 3,500 best blooded White Leghorns and few Reds. 
Good proposition. Ill health reason for selling. For 
farther igs ef address Brown Creek Poultry Farm, 


Peachiand, N. 
VIRGINIA 


spec jal 




















~ Good farms, : Farmer, Lunenburg, 
Virginia. 


prices. 


OTHER STATES 




















148 acres on public highway, near railway station; 
one dwelling Price $10 per acre. Write Bainbridge 
Realty Company, Realtors, Bainbridge, Ga. 

A tenant with good force to work my tally equipped 
farm for 2 References required. W. Bell, 
Wilburn, Va. “ 

Wanted.—Two or more good cotton tenants, Good 

uses; land averages bale per acre. J. Dudley 
Woodard, North Emporia, Va. 

ASPARAGUS 








and Martha Washington As- 
Hickory Seed Co., Hick- 


For Sale.—Palmetto 
paragus seed and crowns, 
, mw C, 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 
Parks, 
postpaid 





Ga. 


Farm, 


Darie n, 
~ Plant 


Plants that please. R. O. 


500 Cabbage plants, 5c p 
Darien, Ga. 

500 
Parks, 


Cabbage Plants.—Frost-proof; 75c, 
Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


~ Collard and Cabbage plants $1.00, 1.000; 5,000 up, 
75e; collect. Barber Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 


0. D. Cabbage. Onion plants, $1 thousand. 
“Plants, not promises." Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Cabbage plants: 100, . $1.00; 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Raleigh, 
N. c. 








mixed Cabbage, plants, postpaid, 75¢e. Walter 


Darien, Ga, 





1,000. Quitman 








30¢; 300, he; «650 
Raleigh Plant Co., 


‘All varieties frost proof Cabbage plants: ~ 500, 5c; 

















1,000, $1. Quick shipment. Hamby Plant Co., Rt. 1, 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cabbage, Collards, and or sent 
promptly C. 0. D., 1,000, $1.25. BE. Lumpkin, 
Thomasville, Ga, : 

Cabbage plants, Jersey and Charleston: : 900, ~ 1,000; 
5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50, charges collect. John 
Walker, Lenox, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cabbage plants, re and Plat 
Dutch, now ready. $1.00 per 1,000; 500, 65¢. J. H. 
Williams, Coffee, Ga. 

Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 300, 75 
cents; 500, $1.00; Pal $1.50, delivered. H. H. 
Goff, Falcon, 

Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants, $1.50 per 
,000; 80c per 500, puns eash with order. E 
Tew, Clinton, N. C 

All varieties pa aa Cabbage plants: 500, 65c; 


1,000, $1. ©. O. D. plants and charges. Clyattville 


Plant Co., Civattvite, Ga. 

Nice frost-proof Cabbage | “and Onion “plants: $1, 
1,000 and charges C. O. Catalogue free. Clark 
Plant Co., _ Thomasville, Ga. 

~~ Cabbage Plants. —Frost- proof ; absolutely prompt 
shipment and fine plants: $1.00, 1,000. Quitman 


Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
Jersey and Charleston ~ Cabbage “plants:_ 





500° postpaid 





75c; 250 postpaid 50c. perenne, $1 thousand. 
R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. 

Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants. Large, open 
fleld Prompt shipment; $1.00 per thousand 
Ww. w. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 

Early Jersey ona Charleston Wakefield Cabbage 
Plants: 500 for $1.00; 1,000 for $1.50, postpaid. E. 
Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C. 





frost-proof: 300, 75c; 
$6.50; provais: quick 
delivery. Maple Grove Farm, Rranklin, Va 


Frost-proof Cabbage aoe, leading varieties; Onion, 
ay} Lettuce. Postpaid: 100, 30c; 75c; 500. 
$1.06; 1,090, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Jamison, Summerville,S. 


Name variety of Cabbage plants; will mix varieties 
free; no trash shipped. 500 extra large, postpaid, $1; 


Millions early er plants, 
500, $1.00; 1,000, 000, 








medium size, 500 postpaid; 75c; 250 postpaid, 50c 
Extra fine by express, dollar 1,000. R. O. Parks, 
Derten, Ga. 

Why pay more when you can genuine frost- 


proof Cabbage plants, all varieties. guaranteed to 
please you at: 300, 50c; 500, ng 1,000, $1.25, post- 
a Collect, $1.00 thousand : 5,000, 

50 Farmers Supply Co., Franklin, Va, 














Pxtra fine Cabbage plants, dollar fifteen thousand, 
delivered. Five thousand express, dollar thousand, 
delivered. Reid Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Genuine frost-proof, open field grown Cabbage plants, 
well rooted, ome and pares. All varieties postpaid: 
506, $1.25; 1,00: $2. By express: 1,000, $1.50; 
5,000, sé. 3; 9.000, $9. 0. Immediate shipment, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Write for free plant offer. 
Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


Millions of reliable frost-proof plants. 
Charleston Wakefields, Succession, Copenhag 
Dutch; ew and Onions. Postpaid: 250, 
500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. Collect: 1,000, $1.25; 5, 000 
Cabbage, $5.00; 5,000 Onions, $6.25. Satisfaction and 
prompt shipment guaranteed, Thoeesville Plant Co. 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants. 











Jerseys 
Plai 
60c 





Varieties, Charleston 


and Jersey W a Succession, Flat Dutch and 
Cope nhagen Ma ces, parcel postpaid: 250, 
; : t 000, $2.25; express collect; 1,000 





5,000 and over at $1.00 
to ship promptly a good 





per 1,000; 
We guarantee 


‘1,000. 
sized plant that will please you. Tifton Potato Com- 


per 


pany, Inc., Tifton, Ga. 





and Bermuda Onion plants 
Jerseys and Charleston ake- 
Prices parcel post- 


Frost-proof Cabbage 
ready now. Varteties: 
flelds, Succession and Flat Dutch. 





paid: 200, 75c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. By express: 
1,000 to 4, 000, $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000, 
per 1,000; 10,000 and over at $1.00 per thousand 


Plants shipped day order received. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Plants.—Fulwood’s frost- proof, twenty-five 
ready. Varieties: Jersey and Charleston 
Succession, Flat Dutch and Copenhagen 
The kinds that make real hard head cab- 
Prices by express: 1,000 to 4,000 at $1.50 per 
1,000; 5,000 to 9,000, at $1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 and 
over at $1.00 per 1,000. By parcel post postpaid 
500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $2.25. Order now. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


30 million fine frost- -proof | Cabbage plants, Early 
Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, 
Succession and Flat Dutch. Prices: 300, 75e; 500, 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.75, mailed prepaid. Expressed charges 
collect: 5,000, $5.00. We use Long Island grown 
seeds and guarantee prompt shipments and absolute 


Cabbage 
miliion now 
Wakefield, 
Market. 
bage. 








satisfaction or money cheerfully refunded. Largest 
and oldest growers in Virginia. one capacity 
half million per day. J. P. Council) Company, 
Franklin, Va. 

Millions of plants now ready. Crystal Wax and 
Denia Valencia Onion plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 
5,000, $6.50, delivered; 5,000 lots and up, express 


White Bermuda and Prize- 
1,000, $1.35; 5,000, $5.50, 
express collect, 65¢ per 
Head Lettuce 
Larger lots 
Satisfaction 


collect, 75c per thousand. 
taker Onion plants: 600, $1; 
delivered; 5,000 lots and up, 
thousand. Cabbage plants, Beets and 
100, 40c; 400, $1; 1,000, $1.75, delivered. 
express collect at $1.25 per thousand. 
guaranteed. Lind Plant Farms, Cotulla, Texas. 


Melton’s famous Bermuda Onion plants and Cab- 
bage plants. One billion plants grown: this season 
Five separate growing stations, assuring all orders 
being shipped same day received. Every plant guar- 
anteed. No_ delays. No disappointments. Crystal 
Wax and White Baeete Onion plants: 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6.25, delivered. Cabbage plants, 
Fiat Dutch, Charleston "end Early Jersey Meee 
and Copenhagen Market: 100, 50c; 500, $1; 000 
$1.75; 5,000, $8.50, delivered. C. H. 
largest Bermuda Onion plant grower, 


FLOWERS 


Twenty beautiful flowering Cannas, 
assorted colors; dollar, prepaid. Wm 
win Park, Calif. 


Flowers.—Wedding flowers, corsages, 
etc. Shipping orders solicited. A. G. 
Florists, Long Distance Telephone, 


KUDZU 


Kudzu plants, $15.00 thousand. Large orders cheap- 
Edward Eppes, Tallahassee, Fla 


Plant Kudzu for hay and pasture; more nutritious 
than alfalfa and yields more; never has to be re- 
planted and grows on poor soil without fertilizer. 
on for information. Cherokee Farms, Monticello, 

a. 


Melton, world’s 
Devine, Texas 








varieties, 


Baki- 


ten 
Jordan, 





im designs, 
mith & Sons, 
m.— Aq Va. 











STRAWBERRY 


Strawberry | Plants.— K londyke, Missionary y and other 
varieties of the very best quality; express collect, $3.00 


per thousand; parcel post prepaid, 75¢ per hundred 
Write for price on large orders. W. L. Scoggins, 
Harrison, ‘enn. 





NURSERY STOCK 


Pecan Trees.—Write us before paving. 
lina Pecan Growers’ Society, Rale 


Get our free Pecan catalogue — 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, M Miss. 


Fruit and Orne ‘Trees.—Salesmen 
Ga. 





North Caro- 





buying trees. 





Fruit and Ornamental ~ wanted 


Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Coneord, 
“Free Booklet—‘‘Information, Pecan Trees,” planting, 
vulture. Milledgeville Nursery Co., Milledgeville, Ga. 


~“Pwelve 3 to 5 foot Peach trees, 6 Elberta, 3 Hale, 


Twelve 3 to 
postpaid. Boston Nursery, Cana, 


3 Relwey, $2.50, 
N. 


Fruit 4 Tree salesmen wan. Liberal cash commis- 
sion a Howard. ‘Hickory. Nursery, Hick- 














ory. 
ae Fine Trees.— Papershell Pecans, Pineapple 

Pears, Satsumas, Blueberries. Florala Nurseries, 
Florala, Ala. 

Fruit Trees, Vines, Evergreens, and Shrubs direct 
to planier. Write today. Crowell’s Plant Farm, 
Concord, » ©. 

Grape Vines.—Carmen, the bunch srape for the 
South. Ready for planting now. Hilis it Farm, 


Panama City, Fila. 
Choice Pecans, Satsuma Oranges, 





Pineapple Pears, 


























cash. roam, Apples, pms, Ce cKay Nursery & Or- 
mpany, le, 8s. 

Field grown Wakefields, Copenhagen, Successior on 2 
frost-proef Cabbage plants: 250 postpaid 50c: 1.000 Fruit trees, Peaches, Apples, Plums, Pears, Cher- 
postpaid $1.50. Expressed: 1,000, $1.00: 10,000, $7.50. ‘ties and Grapes. Catalogue free. Agents wanted. 
Extra large, 500 postpaid $1.00. Satisfaction guaran- Hysinger Nurseries, Cleveland, Tenn. 
teed. Shipping promptly. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 

Millions frost-proof Cabbage, On‘on Diants; leading stock. Best varieties. Prices right Salesmen want- 
varieties. Immediate shipments postpaid: 200, 60c; ed__Concord Nursery. Dept. Concord. _Ge. 
500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. Express, $1.25 thousand. Pecan growing is profitable, “Interesting, heips to 
Will ship C. 0. D. Cautifiower, Tomato and P. diversify, easy to learn, trees long lived, has untim- 
Plants. Catalog free. Omega Plant Company, Omega, ited markets. Begin now. Inquire of J. B. Wight, 
Georgia. Cairo, Ga 

Millions Cabba lars now ead Je Char- Hedge Plants —Amoor River irre, et bushy, 
leston Wakefield, Succession and "Fiat Duten. $00, one year, $2; two year (sizes $3 to’ $10), $4" per 100, 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.75: 000, Geto. delivered postage delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 

id. These are fine plants, grown from the best Conway, 8. 

Island seed. Quality and service guaranteed. Pecan Trees.—Right varieties, grown by right meth- 

McD. Marks, Buies Creek, N. C. Phone 4422. ods ; a= Ff -- Steck ; ase Geeventest. Pisses 
10 million frost-proof Catibane plants: Barly Jer- and cult matrections; lntp ee Sen 
sey, Charleston Wakenield, tunes Suc- Growers PMioclet. Raleigh. 
cession and Flat Dutch. G10: 1.000, — Budded Pecan trece in standard Sarieties: — Stoars, 
$1.50, ma 3 om a Schley. y, Bomees. Money Pe 
5,000, Satisfaction fy teed or dug and \e ‘ od, Foot "iinet vaat 
proney Wholesale . Point, from un pt eee 
% 6. X : folder. 


fruit and orne 
to take orders. 
Woodlawn, Va. 


trees 


For Sale.—Old Hickory whole root 
mental nursery stock, Agents wanted 
Weekly advances. Jones Nursery Co., 


Budded Pecan Trees.—Selected 
quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Righteen years’ experience. Folder and price list 
free. Florida Nurseries, Monticello, Pla 


Fruit Trees greatly reduced prices direct to plant- 
ers, im small or large lots by express, freight or 
parcel post. Free catalog. Peaches, apples, plums, pear, 
cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines. Orna- 


of highest 











mental treee, vines and shrubs. Tennessee Nursery 
Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 
BEANS 





Choice seed Velvet Beans. 


Wette for price list. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 























New crop Mammoth Yellow —— $2.00 per 
bushel. J. FB. White, Belvidere, N. 

Quote prices on Biloxi Soybeans, oo Velvet 
Beans, any quantity, John Sessions, Woodville, Miss. 

Soybeans.—New crop, well matured and true to 
name. Reasonable prices. Clover Hill Farm, Cres- 
well, N. ©, 

Mammoth Yellow and Biloxi Soybeans; reasonable 
prices qnceee upon request. Write Arthur Ward, 
Rosehill, 

New crop ery Mammoth Yellow Soybeans for 
seed in good bags, $2.00 f.o.b., cash with order, 
J. C. Muse & Company, Cash Corner, N.C. 

New crop recleaned Mammoth — and Tokio 
Soybeans, Choice seed in good ags, per bushel, 
$1.85; cash a order, Winstead- ‘sinith Co., Ban- 
somville, 

$1.85; Tarhee] Blacks, 


Mammoth Yaw Soybeans, 
$1.80; Hollybrooks, $2.00; Biloxi, $3.50, and Laredos 
$5.75 per bushel, all f.o.b. our station.’ Hickory Seed 
Company, Hickory, N.C. 

Guaranteed variety, purity, 
Virginias. Shipped in new 





New crop 
car lot or 


germination. 
sealed bags, 





BH 


Choice 1925 Lespedeza seed. Free sample. 








Oak Farm, Covington, Tenn. 

Get new crop field selected Leapedesa seed, that’ 
gueranteed free of all obnoxious grasses. D, @ 
Mitchell, Cathoun City, Miss 

~ Lespedeza Seed.—South | Louisiana grown seed 
highest germination and purity. Write for prices o 
any quantity Lespedeza Seed Growers’ Codperati 
Association, Inc., Baton Rouge, La. 

Plant our dependable Lespedeza seed. 1925 aro 
pan-caught, strictly recleaned, rigidly inspected, gu 


seeds. Get prices, samples and growe 
ae Seed Growers’ Association 


anteed choice 
before buying. 




















Inc., Cathoun City, 
GATS 
300 bushels Fulghum Oats for sale, $1.00 bushe 
bagged, f.o.b. Fairfield, N. FP. F. Spencer, 
PEAS 
Sound new crop Cowpeas. Write for prices. Ad 
dress Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
TOBACCO 
Mabry’s Improved Adcock tobacco seed, 50c 
ounce, cash with order. B. R. Mabry, er, N. 





Adcock Tobacco seed, cultivated without fertilize 
cleaned, germination tested, formaldehyde trea 
50 50 cents per ounce Pervis Tilley, Bahama, N. @ 


~ WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 


Watermelons.—Write C, A. Thurmond, Perry, G 
propagator, for s prices and information of th 
famous Thurmond Grey melon. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
try H. McIntosh, Hayesvill 























Peas and Cane Seed, 
NM. C. 








~ Lespedeza ; ——— Dallis G 
Seed Co., Atlan Ga. 

Corn and Soybeans direct from grower to consum 
car lots or less. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C, 

~ Recleaned ‘Tespedena seed, Cowpeas Sogbecas; C 

lots or less, Get our prices Wax Gro, Co., mo 


stocks 
Georgia- Carolina 


~ Selected 








































smaller sales. Caroline County Certified Seed Grow- Miss. 
ors’ Codperative Association, Sparta, Va. ee - or 
‘ = _— a — Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Cotton Seed 
New crop Mammoth Yellow seed Soybeans, matured A}) varieties: large or small lots. Write for price 
before frost, not weather damaged, $1.85 bushel, f.o.b. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, Ga. 
Cash with order. Selected seed corn, milling corn 
and chops. Write for prices. J, W. Jarvis, Swan 
Quarter, N.C. ise POULTRY AND EGGS 
For Sale.—500 bushels of ‘Ninety Day R Vel- 
vet beans in good 2% bushel bags at $3.50 per bushel - n , 
f.o.b. Brunson. Also fifty tons of Ninety Day Running Custom Hatching.—We are booking orders for cui 
Velvet beans in pod for $40.00 per ton f.o. b, mipping mm betching. We will stast cur machine the 1 
point. Brunson Produce Co., Brunson, 8. C. week in December. Our price ts $4.00 per hund 
- ——— . - _— eggs; 300 or more, $8.00 per hundred. Capa 
‘CLOVER 36,000. Catawba Creamery Co., Hickory, N. C. 
Joven Clover Seeds.—From South’s choicest crops: BABY CHICKS 
eheap. Shipped on open inspection. Growers’ Seed a 7 
C ‘ 2 to 2 : » Chicks, lle up, postpaid Twenty breeds, C 
cmapeny. _ Bos 66, _Baton Rouge, Ia. logue. Southern Hatcheries, North, 8 C, 
Sweet Clover.—Sow unhulled seed in winter, Scari- — 
fled seed in spring Prices and information fre« Excellent 
Bokhara Seed Co., Box 168, Falmouth, Ky. 





CORN 


Hand selected and shell- 


Biggs’ Seven Bar Prolific. 
Windsor. J, Rodgers 


ed. Peck $1; bushel, oat f.o.b. 
Hoggard, Windsor, N. C 


For Sale.—Carefully selected 
$1.00 per peck; $1.75 half-bushel; 
D. Biggs, Williamston, N. C 


Bower's 90-day Prolific.— Best _ early maturing corn 
in America. Makes large ear as ordinary field corn. 
A 





Corn, 
Jno 


Bigge: Prolific 
$3.00 bushel, 











Pure white; nubbed, farmers should plant one 

or more acres Early trucker’s best seller. $1.25 

peck, $4.00 bushel. A. A. Bowers, Sanford, N. C 
COTTON 

Heavy Fruiter cotton seed cheap. Catalog. Heavy 
Fruiter Seed Co., Royston, Ga. 


~ Before enticing Mak ena Half cotton. ‘seed write us. 
John A. Peddy & Sons, Henderson, Tenn. 
Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettville, S. ( 
Acala Cotton Seed.—A pure strain, 1% staple 
Write for detailed description. R. W Christian, 
Manchester, N. C 
Wannamaker- ‘Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, ia 
and tested 98% dae tear i $1.50 bushel. J. ™ 
Simmons, Mountville, 8. 
Cook’s Ten-Ten pure cotton seed. Made forty bales 








Prize 














on 2 mule farm 1925. Price $1.25 per bushel. Geo 
W. Thomas, Marion, Ala. 

Heavy Fruiter and Cleveland Big_ Boll cotton, seed 
purebred, recleaned and graded. John Paul Lacas, 


Rox 1359, Charlotte, N. C. 


Cleveland Big Boll. —C arefully “selected, 
vately, pure and sound; one year from _Coker’s 
$1.25 bushel. Clyde Davis, Neeses, | 

Heavy Fruiter, 2 bales per acre; earliest cotton; 
40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint» wonderful 
cotton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 

Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland and Early King’s 


ginned pri - 
Farm 








Improved cotton seed; recleaned, graded, grown and 
ginned privately on our own farms. $1.20 bushel. 
Murphy — & Palmer, Sandersville, ( Ga. 

McK amey Specials. — Best by test. Jul cking 
Lone Star and superior Mebane. Genuine igaru 
and Dareo. Important particulars furni Mc- 
Kamey, Seed Breeder, Port Lavaca, as. 





Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Early Prolific. Prize win- 
ner; 2 bales per acre; 45 per cent lint; 1 inch staple; 
extra early; pedigreed seed. Get planting seed from 
the originator, W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 


Pure 


selected wilt resistant Dixie Triumph | cotton 
seed, that produced bale to acre past year under boll 
weevil conditions on hundred acres, Ginned_on_ pri- 
vate gin; at $1.25 per bushel, J, Frank Williams, 
Rt. 3, Sumter, 8. 4 


Srurgeon’s Early 
Big Boll Cleveland cotton, 
staple. Extra fine looking. 
descriptive circulars and price 
per bushel $1.00 ar peck f.o.b. 
Hawkins, Dennis, Ga 


Pedigreet Marett’ Bark. ~ Cleveland Big Boll 
seed. Developed by plant to-row method from Wan- 
namaker-Cleveland, which .egan_in 1918. Delinted, 
12% % saving. Prize winner. Write for catalog and 
money back offer. Marett Farm & Seed Company, 
Westminster, 8. C. 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, the 
highest type from the largest producing county of four 
states. All seed carefully selected, a and re- 
Cleaned at $1.50 per bushel; 26 bushels at $1.35; 50 
bushels or more at $1.25. _ Best reference. N. R. 
Wilson, Wilson’s Mills, N. 


Cleveland Big Boll and Seaton Big Boll. Prices 
f.o.b. Raleigh: Up to 50 bushels, $1.50; 50 to 100 
bnshels, $1.40; 100 toa 300 bushels, $1.30. For remit- 
tance with order, deduct 2%. Prices net on order 
notify shipments, Seed grown by us in Wake County. 
Absolutely pure. Officially tested. Recleaned. None 
better. Wake County Seed Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll cotton makes 
more at the gin—and more to the land. Ahead in 
yield at practically all Experiment Stations and way 
ahead on the 5 year average. Won government prize 
($1,000 and a gold medal) on our seed farm in 1919 
for the largest tate yield ever produced (80 bales 
on 10 acres). {ll win a prize for you in increased 
yields. Grown in the famous Piedmont seed growing 
section in Northeast Georgia at an elevation of 1,000 
feet, which means seed of much stronger vitality as 
well as much earlier cotton when planted on lower 
lands. 55 to 60 bolls to the pound. 40% to 42% 
Lint 1 to 1 and % of an inch. Commands 
premium 2 to 3 cents per pound over ordinary cotton. 
Buy seed direct from the originator. 1 to 9 bushels, 
$3.00; 10 to 49, $2.75; 50 or more, $2.50 per bushel. 

Apply for prices on =. loads, Descriptive literature 
-— ~ . a, a we ~ Pedigreed Seed Farm, 

. M. Smith, Owner and Manager. 


LESPEDESA 


Lespedeza seed for sale, Dr. 
Calhoun City, Miss. 








Pedigreed and latest 
carrying 1 to 1% 

Terms and illustrated 

seed free; at $4.00 
Address B 


improved 
ch 


~ cotton 

















R. A. Creekmore, 





























































Biddies. —All breeds. quality; popu 











prices pital Poultry Farms, Columbia, 8s. C, 
~Chicks.—Our specialties: Heavy mixed broilers, Rock 
Reds, Leghorns. Catalog free. Pinner & ‘ 
folk, Va. 

Shinn Chicks are better. ~ Leading breeds. $8. 
100 up, Free book, Shinn Farms, Box 120, @ 
top, Missouri 

White Wyandotte chicks. Vigorous, hea layin 
stock. Fighteen cents each. Salemburg atche 
Salemburg, N. C. 

Chicks.—Standard d breeds: 


eleven 
i 


varieties. Imm 
diate or ape pare. Catalog. W. H, Chesnet 


Greenville, 8. 


Purebred day old chicks. White 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks, Buff Rocks. 
Baker’s Hatchery, Spencer, N. ( 


Baby Chicks.—Popular breeds at popular ait 
Now booking orders for immediate or future deli 
Clinton Hatchery, Clinton, 8. 


Chicks.—White Leghorns, Reds, Barred Rocks. 
from prize winning stock. Circular free. Brunswici 
Poultry Farm and Hatchery, Winnabow, N, C. 


Purebred Chicks.—9%c up. Leading breeds, Pro 
shipments. —pl- --, naranteed. “eniustrated 
try 


Jog free. Rex Pou 0., Box 305, Clinton, Mo. 


Baby Chicks.—Barron White Leghorn barred Pi 
mouth Rocks. I sell chicks produced from 
only. State inspected. Edgar Whitley, Enfield, N 


~ State Accredited Chicks.—Basy "terms ; 
Famous heavy laying strains. 100% 
Catalog _free. Rusk Farms, Box 379 


“Pancred White Leghorn “Chicks. > Drapnest 
our sto@k up to 288 eggs yearly. very 
Densmore Poultry 7 Farms, 





Leghorn, ' 
Write e 

















able. Catalog free. 
oke a. 

Baby Chicks.—Purebred breeds. Book for 
delivery, save Satisfaction guaran 


percentage. 
Write Lithia Spring Hatchery, Park Station, W 
boro, V a, 


Chicks. —! —State ~~ aceredited. _ 14 
possible prices on really good chicks. 


~ varieties. 
Satisfied 
Booth F 














tomers in 48 states. Catalog free. 
Box 550, _ Clinton _ Mo. 

Purebred, high qua ty baby chicks, all vari 
Moderate prices; postage prepaid. Largest hat : 
in Dixie, serving entire South. ‘Lead Baby Chie 
Co., Rt, 3, Laurel, Migs. a> >" 

Hardy Chicks.—14 varieties. State 
Standard bred, a winter laying flocks. 
livery. Moder yee atalog free. 

Poultry Forms. “Conith ieothe, Mo. 

Higrade _ Chicks. 


-Standard egg bred. 0 
Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Orpingtone, 
dottes. Moderate prices. 64 page catalog free. 
Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 


Strong, a Leghorn 
selected pens at . per hundred. 1,000 chie 
for sale fom my own pens, Book you 
c. C. Yongue, Brevard. N. C. 


i 7 —Vitality bred. State ace 

Best egg strains. Lowest prices. 

live arrival guaranteed. Valuable ca 
atchery, Box 





vigorous chicks from 


per week 

orders now. 
Quali 

15 is. 

paid, 100% 

free. Lindstrom bit 
“Superior” 8. C. 





101, Clinton, Mo. 
White Leghorns.—Chicks bred 








profit. $5.00 worth of eggs h 

by Prof. Holden. Michigan state accredi 
copaies. Superior Farms, Inc., Box 
Mich. 





Baby Chicks.—Seven leading varieties, 
selected and culled for constitutional vigor and 
egaz production. Get our catalog and prices for 
deliveries. Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Inc., 
3331, Harrisonburg, Va. 


State Accredited B.-4 Chicks, —— stock 
tested and accredit type, and ege p 
tion by the state of  hrorth Caroling. Leghorns, 
Reds and Wyandottes at reasonable prices, 7 a 
ville Hatchery, Box H, Asheville, N. C. 


ee a, * Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, rns 
from and blood tested for 1 
white tierrhes by the Division of Markets of the 
Department of Agriculture. Order now. C 
price list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Ine, 
B-319, Harrisonburg, Va. 


White Leghorn oe er big white eggs. 
ped anywhere C, uaranteed to Lay 
prepaid prices. hy meas inners bs Hundreds 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock 
cockerels, pullets and hens. Get 
free. Geo. Ferris, 930 Union, 
Michigan. 


Chicks free from white diarrhea. 
egg strain White Leghorn chicks, from 
with lop combs, acknowledged and 
greatest layers. 10,000 customers, 
monials. Parks’ and Thompson’ 
chicks. Write for new low 
tifleate of guarantee 


a 











r prices. 
Grand Rapid 





Trail’s End 3 


itryman {i 
Peat, trail’s Bnd Poultry Farm, 


Bo ap a 
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The Progressive Farmer 

ws LEGHORNS Bronze turkeys, none better, McKee’s Orpington 

Farmers’ a an e Extra fine Sin ngle ‘ rr omb Dark Brown Leghorna. arm. Wi Sene= _ Tenn a a 

Maseh and April hatched Cockerels aud pullets , Bourbon Red turkeys; ‘direct from prize winners MISCELLANEOUS 
.25 eac Satisfactio ‘ . Cooper & He ) : sre 
(8 Cents a Word, Gash With Order) ei seo™, Sgemtnction quaranyees. Ceeper & Heute, a eee. = 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word nate Beenes Geneve at prow lange and Seen = Five Bask. Sieh Copies Beles Cite. § Meg! 
I ; aman . I St. egido 
Always Address P+ vy PROGRESSIVE FARMER, L: Whi — “= t aa = in = SEIS US 
iG arge roi Minorca cockerels, $3.00; pullets $2.00; Sour bon urkeys ens . 00. ~ Mrs. Cc la rence Gla , — ° 
ns aS Le H, N. ne ee) ee April hatche ane Pine Farm ‘Candor “N. ‘ Cashion, Rt. 24, Davidson, N obit eae A og R. - , Fe -_ -” 
ANCONAS ORPINGTONS = — Extra fine Bourbon Red turkeys, $25.00 a trio ~ Accounts, Notes, Claims collected anywhere in world. 

“= : - - rs. J, L. MeMaster, Winnsboro, 8, (¢ r ss collecte 

For Sale.—Twelve Ancona hens and = Buff Orpingtons Males $3.00 to $5.00; pullets — . . ’ — —_— = - a eee t, 5 . a Soe 
fifteen dollars. First check gets them. J $2.50; eggs, $2.00 per 15 Alvas Powell, Warsaw P Extra large frame purebred Mammoth Bronze young 7 4 etree 
Liberty. N.C “ ¢ oms for bree iers. Write Fred Alfred, Bayboro, N C, BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY 
—_—-—- ~ rth tronze rkeys. o ? " P T a : Pega SUE 

BLACK SPANISH Some extra nice breeding stock for ¢ale Hatching joe po $7 - eM — ys, of Goldbank strain. Toms Comb Honey, 30c pound; delivered; shipped in 5 
at » VF ANE _— es ys per fifteer Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobacco ; is 4 iss Annie MeCormick, Manchester and 10 pounds. D. D. Chamblee, Wakefield, N. C 

Certified Baby Chicks.—50,000 White Faced Black le ‘ N. ¢ : -_Crambice.” Weseune, X. ©. 
Spanish Quality, exhibitior i twaenen at = ae — = = Pure Italian Bees in packages or nuclei. High 
a ene: Seiten - eee ——— Butt Orpington Winter layers. prize Psa a ie alge id tuciavs ae of imported quality, low prices. Place your order now for spring 
ge) eg ao i preciated Nabob Hatcheries able ; Ait rt - ni ay er Mt a N ad = Louisa \ "i ‘: : , ae ee delivery York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 

Ave. jambier, Ohio = we alle ; ark = F —— - 
BRAHMAS Eggs from priz winnin iolden Buff Orpingtons Mammoth Bronze Turkey Old toms $15.00; young BUILDING MATERIAL 
large bone, healthy breeding They lay and pay toms $10.00; hens $5 and $6.50, Lucius Smith Roofing.—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
H y glorious Brahmas win, weigh, lay, pay. W Mrs. B. H. Culberson, Snow Camp, N. ¢ a fised ok Cee vlan k-Tile,  Johng Man- 
albersiadt, Williamston - South’s bes hi Pr i big t Vv poses — rands: u-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ba ‘ est White Orpington cocks, ten dollars; arebrec ig bone White Holland turkeys, from ville. Write us for prices d 1 Bi 

cockerels, four, seten, ten; hens, four, six; pullets, unrelated, non-roaming stock. Toms $8.00; hens $6.00 ; . DES Gne SAmENeS, udd-Piper 
__CAMPINES four. Orders shipped promptly, Elmer Dettinger, ©:_G- Daniel, Roxboro, N.C ee Se ee oS : 

, Prize winning Silver Campines Cockerels, pullets, Wilson, N. ©. ~ Purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys, ‘from 42 pound FARM MACHINERY 
_— sy, ~ exes. $1.75 sitting. Walnut Grove PLYMOUTH ROCKS god. some | LF ogee v6. Lad fs. b. Pleasant View ~ Complete portable Saw Mill for sale. Has cut only 
. , 2 ‘tee - Atk Hee tein 2 en. "a . J. J. Easoi oprietor tantonsburg ’ > > 2 » y Jorth 
CORNISH _ = preville: eer J for sale. Five Point Poultry Farm, — ~ Two “OR MORE > =anEDe Emporia, "V oe a + ae a 
Poe = “a ee orthville, “pea tee a 

Dark Cornish cockerels and pullets, 2.50 eact 4d Rock TX aasoline Engines at half price. 5 H.P 65; 7 HP. 
EAE Cornish cockerals and. pullets, $250 cach. parred Rorke.—Cockerels $8.00; puliets #200. J. W. tellement Quem” gurm® Hag “Homiting SipgaatTaniced;, Urand new. Writ fad Bans 

Dark Cornish cockerels, five dollars. Will exchange 3 7 Rhode Island Reds. March cockerels, Single ( mabe Majestic, 1836 So. _ Oaklez- “chicago 

ih for anything useful. Write W. F, Starnes, Connelly “a Re a sa Wa “Rock cockerels, $2.50 each. Francum Poultry Farm, Lenoir, N, € One Matthew electric light plant, used about 20 
Springs } ._ a. : 3. NX. Baby Turke months. Now use Tide Water Power lights. Lak 
a ——-- ys, Goslings, Baby G _ & ® 
ucence aman Partridge Rock pullets, from winning stock, $2.50 fronze and Bourbon Red varkere, Solon eS White Filling Station, Lake Waccamaw, N.C. 
GAMES -. y se and White 
each. Mack Marshall, Sevierville, Tenn Chinese Goslings, Pearl and White Guineas, Catalog For Sale.—Grist Mill, fine water power. 100 acre 
seilten’s ROundhead Sgnting cocks, stags, hens, pul- 100 very choice Buff Rock pullets, now laying. $2.00 _ ames _ Sopeee ated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. ane. 4n for 5.5e*. wee A list = farm bar- 
ets; eggs in season. ugh Mitchell, Grove Oak, Ala. each. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. c, ji ne - gains. : awthorne, arlottesville, Va. 
HAMBURG 92% ancy Partridge Rock bullets, hens 3 and “‘cockerels, POULTRY SUPPLIES HAY—GRAIN—FEED 
———_—__—_ — ~ - 0 to $5.00 each, M = . May, Elon College. 600 egg El , 

7 , —_ 2.50 . , gg Electric incubeter (32 volt). Write J. Henry Oriole Brand superior feeds for racing pigeons, 
oh A a were Red_toras “N.C. a i 
record layers. Inspected by certified inspectors. Cata- Purebred Buff Plymouth Rock cockerels at. the Crushed Oyster = For poultry; 100 1 $1 a Ma an oo a 
ime. ambien sepemews. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave ~~ — PL a 3 og Oakshore Poultry Farm, Waverly Milis, 8. c.. ; 5 NT E 

jambie 0. wer 3 . o 2. , ae —$__—_—. INTEREST TO WOMEN 
- N. C. Fine 210 capacity Buckeye Incubator for sale. Used 
aa SoBe — —<————— —_——_—— ye season. In splendi 
a HOUDANS “Barred Rocks.—I breed “Aristocrats” (direct), both Parker, ——a = oo ey XR gt 
i} Certified Baby Chicke.—50,000 Mottled Houdans. ‘ight and dark strains. Can furnish exhibition or from fact ae og * 7 Soe 
)) Quality, exhibition and trapnest matings. Inspected utility birds. Eggs in season. I won fourteen prizes & C *Pori! 4, Maing eS = 
|) by certified inspectors. Catalog free, stamps appre- “t Golden Belt «AS SE BR LIVESTOCK ee A 
|} ciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. 18-C, Gambier, Ohio. Kwalitesd Barred Rock chicks from breeders culled PATENTS 
Ht : ——— and blood tested for bacillary white diarrhea by the — r “for p 
i JERSEY BLACK GIANTS state, Order now. Catalog and price list free. Har BERKSHIRES ah ae Time counts in applying for patente, | Don’t 
a a = - - 7 > i , 
a ay Yer’ ee rm Sta 2 hens, 1 vasa Hatchery, Inc., Box 2319, Harrisonburg, ‘ Big Type Derpenions. a —Wigs. gilts, boars. Leroy i inmemenepe * fer tree book, . now 
ewes, Lanham : all. Hillsboro, N. ’ a an cord of Invention” form. 
x. mim +. _ No charge for information on how %éo proceed. - 
sony rat Giants. —Hens $3.50; ; pullets | $2.00: RHODE ISLAND REDS - _ Berkshires. - Big type. James W. Graves, American unications strictly confidential. Prompt, m. - 
cockere .00. ra, Willie Fleetwood, Jackson, N. C suet for hate ine. “John Ker birds; state pended. National Bank, Richmond, Va. oa service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
— tock for sale. ra, John Kerr, Durham, N. Patent Attorney, 779-C Security Bank Building (di- 
KIWIS March and — April, ‘purebred, Single Comb “Rhode eee Sar J Ce ot eS a a 
et ee Canker guivts. Exhibition a oad cockerels, $2.00, Elizabeth Slagle, Frank- Write ‘Norman Lewis. Faison, ee = = — CHOO 
1g atalog free, stamps appre n, ————_—_—. : - — 
clated. |. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. 18-C, Gambier, Ohio De Shaz I ial BR ) Young registered Duroc boars, 1 ready for service; a eee eee 
a p Es] mperia ir00; a, one of color and gilts, ready for breeding. Knapp Farm, Nash- Wanted.—Young men to learn the barber trade. 
LAKENVELDERS esses $5 0 0 KR. M. ville, Tenn. Best college in the South; jobs awaiting our gradu- 
——— tah 44a ak - = De Shazo, Greenville, ro: - ; = ates, Charlotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 
c 5, zakenvelders, Exhi- ~ 5 eure uroc sows to farr 25 wu 
bition and trapnest matings High record layers C. Rhode Island an grandsons of the arch 1. raised 48 pigs Pare Gang bd to SYRUP 
Catalog free, stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcher University of British Columbia's 306-egg hen, $5.00 the last litters, J. A. Spears, Midlothis —— 
Ave. 18-C. Gambier. . cheries, cach. G. G. Willis, Gastonia, N. C pM nn pe othian, Va. Sugar Cane Syrup.—Best quality; new cypress bar 
——— ——_—_—— Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, Owen _HAMPSHIRES po oe pee. —. a— paid. Check with 
‘LEGHORNS © strain; fine birds. Also baby chicks, hatching eggs, Hampshires, registered; four months old; beauties ee YF ee 
a ————— custom hatching. ‘‘Complete satisfaction.”’ our motto, Frank Burns, Pittsboro 'N. C ‘ F New crop Georgia Cane Syrup. Delicious. thick. 
; o Pat Jaghera,, bens for tale at reasonable prices. Wayside Hatchery, Siler City, >} - - - nice syrup. 35 gallon cypress barrels, $27.00. Six 
} eer ee. Kwaliteed Rhode Island Red chicks from breeders GUERNSEYS owe ae 0 ee eS 2 ee é Bon. 
palack Leghorn caus from later “layers, “$2.25 per 15. culled and blood tested for bacillary white diarrhea For Sale.—Three registered Guernseys. One two- Samess,_Se 
; e Poultry Farm, Spray, N by the state. Order now. Catalog and price list year-old bull from bie testing dam, and two mature — 
! nate 300 egg strain; $1. 50, $2.50, $5.00 pon Me Hatchery, Inc., Box 2319, Har- females. C._S. Call, Bennettsville, c “Top: i: ge 
cock birds $5.00. Write J. P. Clark, Jackson Springs, ‘80nDurg. Va. OLSTEINS obacco postpaic best Red Leaf chew- 
; mm. C, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds.—Owen strain; Splendidly bred Maik’ Hamlin: TRL UMES 78; rere, Se Soe 
: 100 White Leghorn pullets, Barron strain, now lay- heavy layers, prize flock. Males $5.00; females $2.50, f Peale. Prien es gy By matters 
{ ing, $2.00 each. Hickory Seed Company. Hickory, ‘“¢livered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 200 day-old chicks or sale. Prices right. J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va Homespun Chewing and Smoking Tobacco.—5 pounds 
ca n'c. 3 y. ry, for Bg i ith hw | April shipments. Registered Holstein cows for sale; with records or fra 10 pounds $2.50; 20 pounds $4.50. Pipe given. 
ee a : Fields, cie ‘ 3 WwW 
Big snow white Kerlins, Everlay Browns. Hens z — es Ce Wee, Cranes. 2 ® rulon. ay acco 
socks, Pe: cockerels $2, $3; puaranteed ; Ss. & BB RHODE ISLAND WHITES : - 1 +g oy bet on gd Leat tobacco ocod. ‘This tob 
sR,’ Beriow, < : — - ea ne market in h rices a 
’ Me |_| | “Gertified Baby Chicks —200,000 Rhode Island Whites. ing’ “out ‘ot high Tecord’ dame ‘Sirnight tcp ting, ‘The very stuff that the Imperial, people want. $1.00 
White Leghorns.—Eleven years breeding for health, Rese Comb and Single Comb Rhode Island Whites. Ready for heavy service. Write “Neo t top line. per ounce, $8.00 pound. Boyd & Taylor, Richlands, 
size, large winter eggs and lots of them, has produced High record layers. Quality, exhibition and trapnest Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn or pliotograph. N.C. : 
@ strain of profit-makers Our customers making ™&tings Inspected by certified inspectors. Catalog — -—— 
phoney, are you? We specialize in quality chicks ree, stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. JERSEYS Lang Leet Chersy Bed, id and ietes: sane bet- 
) € Prices reasonable. Middleboro Farm, Rt, 1, Box 60. 18-C, Gambier, Ohio, —____—— — — -_ = ter. Chewing, 5 Ibs. $1.50; 10 Ibs. $2.50. Smoking. 
a pees. Va. ee a ——— - Registered bred heifers for sale; best breeding. Mild or strong. 5 Ibs. $1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.00. Guaran- 
i sdileresd White Lachore on SUSSEX Choice bull calf, 4 months, $35.00. W. M. Turbyfill eed. i eee received. ‘Producer, Ivan Warner. 
at aeghorns, ~ oO “ y ; . - . y 
gillfines Cockerels $2.00: 4 oe 1 aianak $10.00. mice ee Raby 7, Chicks —50.¢ 000 Speckled — Sussex. Maiden, 5 3S. Y. ar ~ — 7 tob h I 
Gee eee machines. Atwood Stock Farm. Winston- record layers uality, exhibition and trapnest Two you like leaf tobacco, try this: I have had none 
. i gialem. N. C. . - -” arm.” Winston matings. Inspected by certified inspectors Catalog oO ¢ OR MORE BREEDS -” good. iS long. rat silky leaf, fine flavor. 
— . . ee, stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. If you want H ; pounds $1.35; 10 20. Seconds, mild smoking. 
| ' ilies ‘called “cs i‘ «og yy Sey LN 18-C, Gambier, Ohio. Bdgewecd Farme, Whitewater, ed calves, write 4 pounds $1.00; 10, $2.25; deliver Take my advice. 
culled anc ylood teste or bacillary it a Pe r 
. | peatroce by the state. Order now. Catalog and ‘pelee ‘WYANDOT TES | 500 pigs and shoats, from large ges _ blood kept ad th case te te ogs b. Collier, Ag 
list Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., Box 2319 for f ders. Chas. Crafton, Staunton, Martin, Ten 
{ | Marrisonburs. vo. y. oo <319, ae purebred White Wyandottes, Mrs. Percy Mur- ee a es : a 
phy, Gretna, ‘urebr arge type Poland China 7 and 
’ - -———._ first cross pigs and shoats. The most rofl - ED 
' jolllver W Wyandotte eags and cockerels. Lucy Laxton, ers; in all sizes, in any quantity. —- 3 AGENTS WANT 
f ? doa list. All stock guaranteed. Write Bedford Stock 
_, Silver Wyandottes —Eges $2.50-$5.00. Viola Kiker, Farms, Lynchburg, Va. Fruit Trees for Sale. —Agents Wanted. Concord 
ee = a qrney, if attle q'nd , Hampshire Hogs. — Young Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. coil — 
e urebrec ite W jzandaties, 250 each. H. b&. Guernsey bulls, sired by Langwater Actor, out of high case. 1 
Bennett, Gilkey, N. C producing dams, A few purebr Get our free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 
/ Chicks ¢, : : calves and cows, High a tnt, niah erace one specialiaes. ee eee Talore 
‘a Columbian w vyandottes —Stock, egas. J. B. Wil- sits and = Co., Dept. RB., St. Louis. 
$2,000 Stendard Bred Breeders. 11 varieties. Bost tay. | liams, Marshville, N - — peices. ‘i ton ono” “Ss i 
Ms. State accredited. Incubate 25,000 eggs daily. <i Eg Fh a NE Re 
Watalog Free. Pre-war Prices. Free live deli Pure Silver Wyandotte roosters, $3.00 to $5.00. 30 to 60 pound shoats, $6 to $9. Yearling perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, pA Me. | Mrs. Henry Middleton, Warsaw, N.C Fo x ~ = 2. Yearling Poland nation Co., Dept. 173. St. Louis. 
; Pure Silver Wyandotte eggs; prize winning; $2.09 December farrow, $45. Poland China, February far- Bankrupt and Rummage Sales.—Make $50.00 daily. 
} and $5. 00. P. O. Watkins, Cullasaja, N row, $40. Duroc_ and first cross Duroc-Poland gilts We start you. —e everything. Distributors, 
Ui PUREBRED POULTRY | =r ee eee ESE Ee ie fe ee oe 
idotte cockerels, matur t t 8 o le "each. ‘ . Ww s 
new Pak te eee Wow 4 iggins, Sunbury, N. C. ‘Agents #10 week guaranteed. Hosiery offer. New 
lan ubles your earnin yrit 
BR... rensaties a Regal-Dorcas strain, PET STOCK Jennings Co.. Dent. 437, _ a Yes = 
\ WN ine on old, will weigh 6 pounds; large, str F Sale.—G She y penses 
b EVERLAY LEGHORNS one one ee each, Eggs for hatching. 750 per Wagon, es eg hy — Write "fusne en Eg } 3 fess a Was hing, Powder B > 
f tifut astness hen! be oe sitting of 13 and postage added. Wm. F. Snite, Meadow Farm, Box 211, Troy, N. C. d * “Catoewa Fail rion. 
ie 4 Irmo, 8. C. (Near station.) y. NN. Beach Company, Dept. A79, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 
Ameri- 
a ork DOGS 
penne " Regal-Dorcas White Wyandottes.—Direct f Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets. a 
ae ely v4 on = tin. Good layers, prize winners. Wen AR Registered White Collie pups ~ bess cele pele te eee a He “01 Devt. 
3 wihipged oa! a? -_, against strong clase of White Wyandottes ‘an y Janie Bil 3 ps, bess blood lines. ils. Sample packsee free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
tind, } a! ‘ y at Spartan anie Eiland, Sprott, Ala. 
burg, County RK air. Cockerels $5.00; pullets $3.00 to _ Purebred Sc og ee < > 701, Amsterdam. Y 
5.00; pens $20.00; eggs fri urebre cotch Collies, beautif 
| PUREBRED LIVESTO ee a et ae a ee ee ee a A 
p - CK anford, Woodruff, 8. H ness. W ‘quick. Wol Sc y - 
| ave few extra fine Fox —_ Tree hounds, and e rite quic’ yiverine Soap Co., 36 Wolver 
ia DUCKS—GEESE fiug puppies for sale cheap. Cooper & House, Whit- ‘S* SIGs. CTAne — a 
13 A paying position open to representatives of char- 
; Purebred Mammoth Toul 3 i of K e i 
FZIORDAN BRED DUROC PIGS | hose Sesame? Wass, Ore OM Beware Coloma Cae oa, ae ei SAY tte Ren Ae, Aaa 
Mrs. J. ¥. M ; ss sable markings. hw $10 each. Mrs, Vesta 10¢ income. Permanent, Write now. Tanners 
; TWO TO FOUR MONTHS OLD 9 at, io $00. in ducks. Drakes $2.00; ducks Barlow, Sugar Grove, Pa. P Shoe Mfg. Co., 1-252 C St., Boston, Mass. 
} ? mei » , py wy a —EE 
: We have customers for two to three hundred aa NB A. Eason, Woodland, N.C. For Sale or Exchange.—For chickens or turkeys. Agents.—Our new household cleaning device washes 
pigs of above age, provided prices are right, and PEA FOWL two partly trained female Pointers: also two 4 months 24 dries windows. sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops 
sires and dams were owned by or purchased’ from cna nenerees teres old Pointer pups, cheap. J. D. Derr, Dallas, N.C. fiavser Seush Works 208 Over half profit," Write 
F ua within last two years. Name breeding, age _Peatowls Wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, athe — — — Sancineneneons enn Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fairfleld, Iowa. 
é Weight and best price on what you have to offer Virginia. : Fei! of eight pure white Collie puppies. Long line Agents, write for free samples. Sell Madison ‘‘Bet- 

5 ure white ancestors both side B 
: mpwe.—We still have a few more good TURKEYS - eS . ides oth parents blue ter-Made’’ Shirts for large manufacturer direct 4 

young tried sows, bred for February and March => pen ean ge _. Pedigrees furnished. Hollyhurst wearer. No capital or experience required. Man 

litters, priced for quick sale at $75 to $100 each Mammoth Bronze turkeys for sale. Hillcrest Farms, ; bandanas earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison Shirts, 560 

se wens cite. idual for March farrow at $50 Bidson Tenn At Stud.—Dug Dawson 9209; fee $10 Not just a Broadway, New York 

. 70 individuals, registered. cholera im Narra : 5 $ registered Walker, but a real fox do "in ° N 4 rity “ i 

he agansett toms $9.00; hens $6.00. : >, 3 boned § dog in every re- Men wanted (city or country) Old established 
mune and bred to ‘REAL’ boars. Wanae kh C. nens $ Ss. O. Smith,  / La nice ones, $10 each or $18 a pair. company will supply capital and start you in your 
JORDAN DUROC FARM . Meggs, 5, Marshville, N. C. own permanent business selling necessities people 
must buy every day. Experience unnecessary. Write 

¥ McCULLERS, N.C. McConnon & Co., Factory M-207. Winona, Minn 
J 3 re) Wom , H Cc ra : — eee ne ed hws 4 easy; — pay daily, mentely 

an yesides, introducing lieftair juaranteed Shirt 
$s ome ompanion experience Ag apical ne ant. Fast write aaaes. 
‘ ic deliver and collect Full working outfit free. Cin. 
‘ A. R. S. 0. Her war 4 ’ po. 1 year “Awt the a oo ° .$1.50 All for cinnati Shirt Company. Sect, 1828. Cincinnati, Ohio 
; ceredite 
7 “gs Free Suit to Tailoring Agents.—If I give you @ 
very cow with y arly fecort. herd conditions, two McCall’ Ss Magazine, 1 year. — 1.00 only fine suit for yourself free, and pay you $3.00 an hour 
or your time, will you introduce my line of beauti- 
; a’ tun Seth jane “Ormsby Breeding “ Progressive Farmer, 1 year. as 1.00 ful samples and, classy new styles to your friends? 
JOS. TURN * s College, Va rite at once for my _ startling new offer. F. RB 
$3 50 $2 00 a melee Manager, Dept. 148, Peoria and Adams 
reet, cago 
a e 








JERSEY BULL — A BARGAIN! 


Five months old. Tormentor blood. Dam 


tests 6.5%. Get facts about him. 





B. ARBUCKLE, Davidson, N. C. 














Regular price ......... 


Send Order Now to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Save $1.50 

















People must eat. Fed 


No dull times selling food. 
$3,000 yearly and 


eral distributors make big money; 
up. No capital or experience heeded; ‘guaranteed 
sales; unsold goods may be returned. We furnish you 
pits license. Your $20 Cig aren. sent on trust 


fee to t orders sure. Ex- 
clusive territory. Ask now. "Foserst Pure Food Co., 
F2311 Archer, Chicago. 


























January 23, 1926 





Live Farm News and Hints 


With the Southeastern Egg- 
Laying Demonstration 
HE 1,000 pullets in the First South- 

eastern Egg-laying Demonstration, be- 
ing held McCormick, S. C., laid 9,882 
eggs during December, a production of 
31.9 per cent. 


Roy S. Johnson’s pen of White Leg- 
horns from Memphis, Tenn., are mak- 
ing a splendid record, having laid 219 
eggs during December, a production of 
71 per cent. This pen was awarded a 


certificate for highest production during 


the month in the White Leghorn pens. 
Other pens awarded certificates were: 
For Barred Rocks, Mrs. G. V. Cate of 
Brunswick, Ga., with a production of 


188 eggs: for Rhode Island Reds, T. W. 
Nations of Elberton, Ga., 147 e and 
for White Wyandottes, Mrs. C. G. Rich- 
ardson oi Grays Hill, S. C., 118 eggs. 
These certificates are awarded only to 
varieties where three or more than three 
pens of that variety are entered. 

All pens in the contest are fed, housed 
and cared for exactly alike. A _ special 
monthly report from the demonstration 
for December gave the system of feeding 
as follows :— 

Scratch grain is fed in the litter in 
the afternoon at four o'clock. The morn- 
ing feeding of scratch grain is thrown 
in the litter after dark, so the birds get 
busy the first thing in the morning when 
they get off the roosts. One-half 
much scratch is given for the morning 
feeding as for the afternoon. 

A mixture of sprouted and germinated 
oats is fed at noon. Dry mash, grit, oy- 
ster shell and charcoal are kept before 
the pullets at all times. A lumpy wet 
mash is fed in the late afternoon just 
before the birds go to roost. One 
quart of cod liver oil is added to the 
37% pounds of dry mash, from which 
this wet mash is made each day. 
A mineral mixture with sulphur was 
also mixed with the mash, but the sul- 
phur has now been discontinued. Due to 
the shortage of other forms of green 
feed, cabbage were hung in every house. 
This provided succulent feed and addi- 
tional exercise. The mash and scratch feed 
mentioned above is a commercial brand. 


r2S ; 


as 


No artificial lights are used. 
The demonstration is under supervision 
of Clemson Agricultural College. 


How Pasture Helped My Hogs 


IX THE spring I had two purebred 
Poland China brood sows. They were 
served by the same boar. One of my 


neighbors insisted on taking one of them 
to raise some pigs on shares. He agreed 
to feed and care for them for half the 
pigs. 

I let him have one the sows and he 
put her in a dry lot and fed her corn. I 
sowed rape and oats for the one I kept 
and grazed her continually. Also I fed 
her a little corn. 

She farrowed June 25 and the one my 
neighbor had farrowed five days later. 
The few summer showers that we had 
freshened up the pasture for the pigs 
and when they were six weeks old I be- 
gan feeding them some wheat middlings 
and corn, sparingly, with squashes and 
melons. 


of 


My neighbor kept his confined and fed 
them corn. Now at less than six months 
old mine will average 140 pounds each 
and his will average only about 40 pounds. 
His cost more per head than mine. 

mn. L. COLE. 
Florence County, S. C. 


Virginia Farm News 


RODUCERS’ sales of leaf tobacco 

on the auction markets in Virginia 
during December amounted to 24,584,402 
pounds which sold for an average price 
of $16.38 per hundred pounds, while for 
the same month last year the total sales 
were 2(),706,099 pounds and the average 
price was $20.58. The total sales to Jan- 
uary 1 including the receipts of the To- 
bacco Growers’ Codperative Association 
amounted to 77,324,411 pounds, compared 


79,257,000 
and 88,623,313 in 
to January 
estimated sales 
925 and 1924, 


accounted tor by 


pounds to January 1, 
1924. The sales 
1 were 61.3 per 
for the 
55.6 per 


wit | 
192 
and receipts 
cent of the 
son. In both 1 
of the entire 
January 1 

somewhat 


h 
5 


sea- 
cent 


crop Was 


In 1923, 

similar 
the 
anuary 1. 


ich was an early 
to the this 
entire crop Was 

Prices of all 
lower 
years, 


wh 
season on 
year, 62 
marketed by 
types ol 
this season 
with the exception of 
which has brought better prices than has 


per cent of 


average d 
few 


tobacco have 
the past 


sun-cured tobacco 


than for 


been the case for a number ot years. 
* * * 
The annual meeting of the Virginia 
Farm Bureau Federation was held at 


Newport News January 6, 7 and 8. The 
principal address during the convention 
made by Edward O'Neal, president 
oi the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, 
who spoke on the importance of farm- 
ers working with each other. Individual- 


Was 


ism, he said, has done more than all 
other factors combined to retard the 
progress of farmers of this country. 


The annual address of the president, D. 
H. Barger, was an interesting analysis 
of the farm situation in Virginia. Presi- 
dent Barger stated that the cause and 
cure of agricultural conditions rests with 
the farmers themselves. This was also 
the substance of an address by John R. 
Hutcheson, director of the Virginia Ex- 
tension Division. Mr. Hutcheson stated 
that the last five years have been the 
hardest in all the history of agriculture. 
* * * 

Elengeton Pontiac of Miniborya, a 
purebred Holstein seven years old, owned 
by the Miniborya Farm, Chesterfield 
County, has just made the state record 
for any cow in the Virginia Cow Test- 
ing Association. In producing 2,736 
pounds of milk and 127 pounds of but- 
terfat in 30 days this takes the 
record from Flora, a grade Holstein, 
owned by Ben Middleton, oi Herndon, 
that had a record of 2,607.2 pounds of 
milk and 118.37 pounds butter fat. 
The daily aver the record 
holder is 95 pounds of milk or 11.1] gal- 
and 4.16 pounds of butterfat or 4.5 
Her daily feed was 25 
12 pounds of hay, 9 
and 23 pounds of 


COW 


of 
ive of new 
lons, 
pounds of butter. 
pounds of 
pounds of beet pulp, 
grain, 


silage, 


- * * 


Shore of 
are mak- 
normal 
Plant 
lower part of 
about February 20. The 
\ccomac and Northampton 
largest potato producing 
the entire country, and in 
average value per acre of all 
crops in counties was higher than 
for any other agricultural counties in 
the United States. 
+ « * 


Eastern 
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that 
for seeding a 
white potatoes. 
the 


Reports from 
Virginia indicate 
ing preparations 
acre 


ing 


> of 


early 
starts in 


age 
usually 
the peninsula 
of 

are two of the 


counties 


counties in 
1920 the 


these 


At a recent meeting in Norfolk plans 
were made for diverting the Virginia 
apple exports from New York to Hamp- 
ton Roads. It is claimed that the freight 
rates from every point in Virginia are 
much lower to Norfolk than to New 
York. Virginia exports annually ap- 
proximately 800,000 barrels of apples 
which is one-third the total barreled ex- 
ports of the United States. During the 
past season Virginia apples have been in 
great demand on the English market and 
have brought the highest prices. 

& + x 

The importance of truck crops in Vir- 
ainia is shown by a recent report of the 
State Department of Agriculture which 
shows that the total value of truck crops 
grown for shipment during 1925 amount- 
ed to $24,605,000. The value of the truck 
crops in 1924 was $23,412,000. Virginia 
ranks as one of the most important truck 
producing states in the entire country 
and takes first place in the production of 
early potatoes; second in the production 
ef spmach and strawberries, and fourth 
in the production of cabbage. The total 
number of acres devoted to truck crops 
during 1925 was 135,480. 
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Profitable Breeds 
500 1,000 
$62.00 $120.00 


— Most Pepuler, 
stpaid prices on 
pene Strains. 








Varieties 
White and 






Brown Leghorns $4 ‘00 $7 00 $13.00 












4nconas, Sheppard Famous Laying Strair 4.25 7.50 14.00 130.00 
Barred Rocks, S. C. and R. ©. Reds $.50 8.00 15.00 140.00 
White Rocks, Wh, Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons.. 5.00 9.00 17.00 160.00 
Celumbian and Silver Wyandottes, Wh, Minorcas. 3.50 10.00 18.00 170.00 


— Mixed Assorted Chicks: 50, $6; 100, $11; 500, $55. 100¢> Live Detivery Guarantesd. 

BIG DISCOUNT @F 10 PER CENT ON ALL ORDERS PLACED BEFORE MARCH iST 
with full remittance. Get year order dowo NOW and be safe for the season on your CHAMPION CHICKS. 
There is no risk. Ref. Burnett's Bank Free 32-page Colored Catalog. Order at once. Member I. Cc. A. 
and Ill. Aass’n. CARTER’S CHICKERY, Box 18 ELDORADO, 


EXTRA 















ILLINOIS 















imal > to ws CHICKS. ORDER FROM avis AD OR WRITE 


















































BIG CATALOG. 190% ve DELIVE 
Prices on ” ty 500 
White, Browa and Buff Leghorns......... : Prd 2% $7.50 $13.00 $62.50 
S. C. Mottled Anconas s4oeiGkeenes ‘ cooe O00 8.00 14.00 67.50 
Barred, White Rocks, 5. C and R. ©, R. I. Reds.... 4.50 8.25 15.00 2.50 
Ss. ¢. and BR. C. Blaek Minorcas 4.50 8.25 15.00 50 
Silver and White Wyandottes, Buff and Wh. Orpingtons 5.00 9.25 17.00 82.50 
Kiack Langshens, White Minorcas . 5.00 = 18.00 50 


Aseorted chicks. $10.00 per 100. 


We offer trap nae stock, also show winners. 
1. W. OSSEGE HATCHERY. Ss. 


MAIN STREET, 


HI-GRADE BABY CHICKS 


Witt make money for you. They excel as layers and develop into husky broilers, 
Get our 1926 catalog describing Hi-Grade Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes and White 
Leghorns. Our baby chick book has helpful Suggestions as to rearing and 
feeding of baby chicks. One customer writes, “Hi-Grade Leghorn chix make the 
best layers I ever saw. Still another writes, ‘‘Hi-Grade chix make wonderful lay- 
ers.”’ first chix comes off Feb. 15th. Orders are coming fast. Place your order 
at onee for Feb. or March chicks. If you want to make money with poultry buy 
Hi-Grade chicks, We guarantee 100% live delivery 

Members of International Baby Chick Association 


Troutville Poultry Farm, Troutville, Vz 


Norman’s Quality Chick 


Quantity and quality. State certified. Blood —— 
Seven a od —= varieties; sturdy, 
grown. hite and Brown ‘horns. 

Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtone and White Wyan- 
dottes. Write now for new spring catalog and 
prices. Double capacity for 1926. 
Toneary and February broiler chicks, Thousands 
WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA each Wednesday. Write or wire 


Member International & State Chick Ass'ns, & A. NORMAN. Drawer 1440, Knoxville, Tena. 


BABY CHICK 


“JENNINGS QUALITY” 200 
Reds 


Write for particu 
Qo TAWA. ¢ onl0 




















WUSKINATOHED w Chicks Egg Strain 3 


~4 n Ly ee White Leghorns; also Rocks, Wyaudottes, 

four Feairements = we B. Orpingtons and Anconas. Prepaid, Live Deliv- 
ks, 5. White Leghorns. ery Guaranteed, $15.00 per 100 and up Flock av- 
and S. C. ~~ erage over 200 eggs per year. Trap-nest. record up 


We guarantee live prepaid 
delivery. Members Inter- 
national. 


. @ 
Box 433, 


to 289 eges in ten months. Illustrated catalog 


FREE, Send for your copy today 
JENNINGS POULTRY FARMS 
| Ges P Elizabeth City, N. C. 


SANGER & SON 
Mt. Solon, Va 














: S. C. BUFF LEGHORN BABY CHICK 
owar arm ICKS a ST ee 
from purebred heavy laying breeders. Every breeder I urty years a breeder. / produce rom 
blood tested and inspected by State Dept. of Agricul hens on our farm, blood tested and trap- 
ture. First in state to be accredited Tanered and nested. Also chicks of four other breeds. 

Hanson 8. ©, White Leghorns only. Our pen in Ala Peg “3 1 ‘ 

bama Laying Contest finished seventh among 96, aver Order early. Catalog tree 

aged over 200 eggs. Watch our pen there now, There 

is a great demand for our chicks. Better book yout WALHALLA POULTRY FARM 

order ea Write for mating list. First hatch Febr Box P. F. Neblesville, Ind. 
ary 2nd We do custom hatching a 





HOWARD FARM, 


Pineview Baby Chicks 


Actually trapnested S. C. White Leghorns. 
Folder 


DUNN, N. C. 








2 Balle 44! 
We take the risk. 100 % 
delivery. Pure-bred 
quality chicks from flocks selected and 
culled by expert judge. All leading breeds 
Write for prices and big illustrat 


Catalog. we ship €.0.D. One dollar down and pa 
postman the rest after you get chicks Write today, 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 





TCHERY / 
» live 
high 















iree on request 


BRANCH POST OFFICE STA. A 
Charleston, S. C. 


ice] 
r) 
x 
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See 


WHITE LEGHORNS ONLY 
SHIPPED C.0.D. ANYWHERE 
LOW PREPAID PRICES 














CHICKS 10e AND UP. 





Leaders in Egg Pro 
Higk 

































AB contest wirners for years. Guerenteed and insured. Alse duction and Show Winner igh Flock ay 
et ockerels, pullets, hens. Catalog and special price bulletin free eranes. Thousands of satisfied Won ot ev 
erywhere. Many raise 90% to 100% oul 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICS “INVINCIBLES. "Careful culling and mating mak 
: these results possible. All leading varieties. Full F 
RIVERSIDE CHICKS 3a, | bitter Uitetiat Pee net PM See Bank 
S dS any business man in Archbold. The Archbold Hatch 
Ready now. Purebred, heavy laying strains. «& . 
Blood tested. State inspected. Catalog free. A | ery, Inc., E. E. Rupp, Mer., Bex 54, Archbold, Oh 
RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, % : 
Route 11-B, Knoxville, Tennesseo 


(International Baby Chick Association) 





— / BABY CHICKS Steack 







sé 79 Miller Chicks, gx 

ARISTOCRAT” BABY CHICKS sie, ak erate, tne, eer 
Tc each and up. America’s best free range certified centers Sabie ALR pe 5 x 
record laying breeders, Leghorns, Anconas, Minorcas page ilustrated catalog nem. aan for my 
Rocks, — Ws ran lottes, Orpingtons. Postpaid live 
delivery d catalog free Box 525. MILLER HATCHERIES 
SEIDELTON FARMS, Box P. Washingtonville, Pa. Lancaster, 





BABY CHICKS! 20,000 Weekly. Postpaid, 



















S3 per 106. 3S. C. White, Buff and Brown Leg 
43. \ horns "2. ge Rocks, Bl, spouces, — ) E M | 3 T JHE 6 3 R z 0 3 S 
eonas lite an tu wks, . A 
Reds, White Wyan., Buff Orpingtons, $15. BA BY, ¢ iy all p salag hosed "ae Finest fu 
L, Mixed $10. Heavy mixed $12. Free Catalog. aay 0 y. Prompt shipments Hllustra 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box If!, Bucyrus, Ohie pes ad fmt <E—write! Wellin 
. Co., 670 Davis-Fariey Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
CHIC From officia'ly-tected Breeders — free 
from white diarrhea infection 
100% Live Delivery aranteed BABY CHICKS fron Kirk 
Write for illustrated folder and prices. 









14 leading varietier of Missouri se 
credited chicks, Lo west prices 


100 a dant live teinery x at 


prepaid parcel pos 
Miller-Matlick Hatchery, Box #17. Kirksville, 


HALL BROTHERS, POPLAR HILL FARM 
Box 62, Wallingford, Cona. 


64 BREEDS ciisurtess' Pure brea 






BZ, 


Season. 






















lity, hardy and most profitable 
psn say nartzcre eeactgned | HAMPTON'S, BLACK LEGHORN CHICK 
py pt: ‘and eatalog free, the BLACK LEGHORN is the greatest layer and 


profitable bree’! on earth, “AMP 


R.F .Neubert Co., Box 846. Mankato, Mina | pon, 





Ww _ today. A 


Box P, Pittstown, N. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
ROCK SPRING POULTRY FARM, *°%p""* 


WIGH GRADE SANITARY SELECTED FRESH EGGS 
PUREBRED STOCK SANITARY FEEDING MODERN HOUSING 
We supply large Hotels and Clubs in Washington, D. C., with very arte” hig hgrade eggs. We make 
@ specialty of this. For this trade we have developed a Strain of & C. 2 Leghorns that produce 
large white a We maintain our own breeding flocks to reproduce ~My Yo 
Commencing January, we are igh grade hatching tog from 
these special stock. 


Splendid fertility—Careful onli shipped in rotation as porene unless paid in advance 
on specified shipments. nk reference, Rockville, 
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prises meee <4 SF es at ‘ “s a Soe pe - . ee 
ee Wed CS! £ ee ae of 4 
can SAVE a lot of : oP Nee Mi 
" fet 


Money this Year ? = 
if you will send for my new big CUT PRICE CATALOG. Don’t buy a rod of fence, ba Puy 
barb wire, gates, posts, roofing and paint until you get this money-saving book. 
I'VE CUT PRICES to the bone on my 150 styles of DOUBLE GALVANIZED ; 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fences — Farm, Drive and Walk Gates; on Corner Posts, Steel yer 
Fence Posts, and Gate Posts—Barb Wire, Smooth Wire, Grape Wire—Roofing and Paints. ie 
Catalog shows a bigger variety than you'll find in a dozen stores and at prices that save you 
fully one-third or more. Send for this catalog today — compare my quality and NEW 
CUT PRICES with what you have to pay elsewhere. You'll SAVE big MONEY. 


Jim Brown PAYS the Freight a 


The new low prices in my catalog are delivered prices. I pay the freight right to your freight 
station. You know when you look in my catalog exactly what your goods are going to cost 
laid down at your freight station. You’ve no extras to pay. You'll find a big difference in 
price and a tremendous difference in quality — for instance — my fence is made of Basic 
Open Hearth Steel Wire and all double galvanized by the famous Brown process which 
puts on twice the usual amount of galvanizing. That’s why it don’t rust out—why it lasts 
two or three times longer than ordinary fence. My Gates have Carbon Steel one piece 
frames—last a lifetime. My Steel Posts are bigger, heavier and much stronger; my Barb 
Wire and Smooth Wire is the best ever; my Roofing is asphalt Roofing with wool felt 
base—not coal tar and paper; my WEARBES T paint with its big percentage of Pure iy 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil is all that its name implies. Just read these letters: 















**The 140 rods of fence you shipped me| “‘I received my roofing in good condi- | ‘‘ Yours is the heaviest paint | 
seven years agoisas nice and bright to- | tion. I feel that I saved at least $1.00 on | have ever used. It covers bet- 
day; with no sign of rust on it. I put up| each roll by ordering from you and if [| ter and it goes farther. An 
another make of tence about the same | ever need any ere, roofing I sure will| my neighbors say it is the 
time I did yours, and it is very nearly | send you my order for I know I would | whitest paint they ever saw. 
ruined by rust. The Brown Fence is by| get the worth of my money. I certainly | You saved me $1.30 a gal- i, 
far the beat fence put up inthis locality.’’ | will recommend sour roofing to all my | lon.’’ Harry Thomas, / Mf} 


John Bruce, Cauthron, Ark. friends.’ A. B. Ingram, Eton, Ga. Athenia, N. J. WY Yyf If} —e« 
/ 


Fill Out and MAIL COUPON NOW! /;, 


Everything made in the Brown factories is so unusually high quality that it always gives the Ka) 
best of satisfaction as expressed in the letters above. Besides you take no risk in buying y] Y 
from Jim Brown—my unqualified guarantee makes you safe. You have nothing to risk but YU 






































lots to gain when you buy from Brown. I ship promptly from my 3 big factories at Cleveland, MELA RAG *y 


Ohio, Memphis, Tenn., and Adrian, Mich., also shipping points at Kansas City, Mo., and 
. | N Davenport, Iowa. Fill out and mail coupon today and get my latest New Cut Price : bi 
as Money-Saving Book before you buy.—Jim Brown. i 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. > pane ¥ 
Dept. 5511, Cleveland, Ohio —-___... re 
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